ILL LEADING. £33,965 THIS WEEK 
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EVERY ENTRY RECEIVED IS 
CAREFULLY SCRUTINISED BY 


THE ABJUDICATORS. 


I 
; 


i] 


A SINGLE ENTRY RECEIVES 
THE SAME CONSIDERATION 
AS THOSE ACCOMPANIED BY 
OTHERS. 
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OLBROOK’S 
SAUCE 


I it had been forgotten it had been a gap in our great feast 


tronised by ILM. S60 Queen of Sweden i] When specifying tyres for your 
cycle, motor cycle or car, 
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Write for Booklet, gratis and post free. 
DUNLOP TYBE CO, Ltd., Aston, Birmingham, and 14 Begeat Btrect, London, 5.W. 
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The Housewife’s Friend. 


“VASELINE” 


The Everyday Need. 

SIX USEFUL TRIAL SAMPLES, Post Free, 6d. 

“VASELINE” is the tases oy nny preparatione for which there is an everyday use, 
The Trial Bomple Set of Six Propenioes is intended to introduce you to the many morits of 

“VAS The “ VASELINE Prepaveulane asad! by all Chemisis, 
For beautiful eomplextons—for renewing the hair and preventin 
i, aling™ fee healing all sk skin troubles—for feileving Rheumatism ani 
ere is a vaseline p Lak mpeg for all these and much more 
—for a see booklet. 


SAMPLE BOXES CONTAIN SIX ARTICLES :— 
1 Tube White “Vaseline. 1 Tin Pure “Vaseline.” 
1 Tue Capsicum “Vaseline.” 1 Tin “Vaseline” Cold Cream. 
1 Tube Pomade “Vaseline.” 1 Tin “Vaseline” Camphor ice. 
Send 6d. in stamps (3d. stamps preferred) to the " 
jetors Oo 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., *FWessiize,* 


Holborn Viaduct, Londen, E.C., 
And one will be forwarded post 


a eh Bn tes oh ne a sol ne Bo mins Bn mst re, oie m mi as & 


“i 
“ ad ES pe mcr we ow trom them a fortnight ego, which is most satisfactory.” 
Hearthrugs, Quilts, Table Linen, , Bedsteads, nay von 


ay =) eras of Carpets, 
5. hae , when writing, you mention * *Pearscn'’s Weekly,” 7 


“SSON & SONS Sz: Lats: WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 
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Bright as a sunbeam 8 
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pee TRIAL allow 
A BOOK EVERYONE c... 
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ARTIFICIA i 
call or forward by Pos Pat, 


Manuf: 
TOE Lae London (katab. 
——— al oot Herve Force — sions aie, ot ¢ 
HOTO POST-CARDA of yourself. 1!- if, V- dozen. | Men, — = Beta 
cfalore 28 entre Fe Sidokott, duly ea | “Gordonkoume aor bed | 
= High- se adane hand oLore: i z 4 aaa. 
no sent Stoke t Samples .— Stevenson . | 
cgi = Dupont aco aoa , 7 ; is ee 
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erenen. ater Bounties . 
¥ DIRECT.--Every chins |" yanroOORLE._= suffering from 
prices. Ten, dinner, | yuricocele, and reer = fering 
and home } shonid send for Seed Preatiodt giving fait T par: Landon. 2 
ticulars and testimonials showlnag successful cures. . ww J. L. MUBRAY,7 Soutempton 
hancery and lesen highost sped. Row, Holborn, London, W.C. 


Sent sealed, post free.— le} hee 30C! 
Lane, London, Ketablished 40 losan Associa. 


ottery Co. (Det. Sa 
“ASTROLOGY, —Rellabletioroscope of oharecte q 
marriage, businees.—Send birth date, 1/., and 
yj sta: Soe euvelo lope to Mame, Zetella, COleadon, Sander- 
S land. Your future given with above boro-cope. 


STYLISH SUIT LENGTES, t 10.6 to 28. 
one smart suits to measure, 20,6 to 62,-. Splen lendid 
t selection. eran free. — Groves & 

Lmdiey, meat monurere, Dept. 5, Hu rafield. 
“LIGMOT” PAPER BLINDS, cach rolled 
on rod; choiee, durable, stron sold evérywhere. 
bart '¢, Heckmond wike. 


PRiIvaTs OmnisT MAS CARDS.—shop- 
hers wanted to take Free g 

ond trcount —Leopulad Printing Co., | Post free, Ashford Publis 
Villas, Sitkam Hill Road, Ash‘ord, 


aS ee a ae 
BULEBS.—Catalogue free. - Mason, = Crawahdy, 
Brixton. 


BUY ¢ jROCKERY UNTIL you 
rated Free Catalogne. 
hg Ain -p = 5 by 
e gry al . 


58. Grana | _POUNDS OF soap SAVE by using Fox | r 

ome. Free sm) Devine ing : Tuihge a Se eae a ee St sha Tanase, 
tS RUNKGMNESS OURED sucky pr kom sigeute Christmas Picture gt of oat 
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“There are many Cocoas, 
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THE LIMERICK OF LIMERICKS. 
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Britannia was buying her Tea, : 

«y mugt have the purest,’ said she, B CONCENT 
“ All their prize achemes and tricks, Pune bhid " RATED 
And absurd Limericks, 


Wen't prt me off 


‘Beautiful Ivory | . 
4 med with Vale’ 
The ‘Kimono Robe 

out skirt and slip-« 
‘an entirely new de 
worn over: 


It is tho em). 
and Elegauce, 
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MAZAWATTEE’ PURITY, souubiliTy, An a ne — = 


Send to-day cand 


There’s Health in eve in-every Cup, DALTY be 


10 Archer St. 
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THIS WEEK 
EACH WINNER RECEIVES 


£189 Os. Gd. 


HAS BEEN DIVIDED 


THIS WEEK’S 
CONSOLATION GIFTS: 


RGSBI Os. Od. | 


AMONGST 7,252 GOMPETITORS. 


FOUR POINTS 


EVERY ENTRY RECEIVED 


CAREFULLY SCRUTINISED. IMPARTIALLY CONSIDERED. 


Eacn week brings its own record. This week is no | Mrs. Wylie, Wyefield, Stewarton, N.B. 


Hale, Wyetela Stevarion NB. | THIS WEEK’S CONTEST 


exception, and I am happy to aunounce that through 
the Limerick Competitions conducted by Pearson's 


EVERY ENTRY RECEIVED 


TO NOTE. 


EVERY ENTRY RECEIVED THE JUDGES 


1s DON'T READ 
JUDGED ON ITS MERITS. WAMES OF COMPETITORS. 


Weekly, £83,965 bas actually been distributed amongst | Mr. F. Marshall, 2 Ivanhoe St., Newfound Pool, Leicester. Relow you will find the first four lines of this week's limeric:. 


7,252 competitors. These recipients have all been 
hona fide competitors. Their names and addresses have 


We leave you to fill in the last line to the best of your ability. 


Also arms, knees, and kisses befveen. When you have done this, fill in your name and address in tie 


space provided, cut out the entry, form, uttach to it a postal 


appeared eac week in our columns. The fact tbat they | Mrs. S. G. Jones, Cambrian Library. Pwllheli, N. Wales. | order for sixpence, and place it in an envelope addressed 1+ 


pave been so numerous should he an incentive to you to 


the Epitor, Peeroon's Weekly, Henrietta Strect, London, WC. 


compete, for if so many thousands have gained awards, Eightcen months! Will nurse please intervene. rise your envelupe ' peo in ie 7% lerehont comes. 
2 7 * attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, November 7th. 
sciy shoeld age bo Mr. J. T. Cooling, 49 Bakewell St., Leicester. Everyone wh» enters must compete on the form below, and 


[have also much pleasure in reporting still another 


increase in our prize money. ‘This week the sum With milk—since her months were cighteen: 


awarded to the ten competitors whose attempts have 
been considered the best and most original has risen to 
£189 9s, 6d. each, which exceeds considerably the 
individual prizes awarded by other papers. Besides 
these very. handsome awards, £631 has been distributed 
as consolation gifts amongst those com titors whose 
efforts show merit. and the names and addresses of the 
recipients appear below. 
The unfinished limerick was as follows: 
There was a young girl of eighteen, 
Who thought ’twould be nice to be lean, 
She took to support her 
Just biscuits and water, 


The attempts finally selected by Mr. G. B. Burgin. 
tcgether with the names and addresses of the winners, 
are as follows : 


Mr. P. D. Wilson, 177 Westbourne Road, Handsworth, 
Birmingham. 
Through a woman at last we have seen. 
Mr. A. Killick, Moore Abbey, Monasterevan, Ireland. 
“Wilt thou have this ‘spare-rib’?" said the dean, 
Mr: F. I. G. Medd, Avenue Cottage, Duppas Hill. 


Croydon. 
And the wolf at the door murmured, ‘ Mean.” 
Mr. J. Huxtable, Sec., N. Devon Building Society, Jay 
8t., Barnstaple. 
Plus my knee and my arm—then unseen. 
Mr. R. K. Callister, ss. “Llanelly,” Victoria Dock, 
Liverpool. 
Now she'd raise e'en a cannibal’s spleen. 
Mr. J. Rice, 6 Dowlas St., Wells St., Coleman Rd., 8.E. 
As no man for the hononr felt keen. 


Bates, Miss 3., 18 Oakdale Rd.. 


pool. 

. FF 1., Dwolin, Beaber, Mrs. A., 79 Shrubbery st, Kidderminster. 
3, Fi 31 Richmond Ft eo. Beardsworth, Miss F., 4 Granville Rd., Blacsbura, 
Beaumont, H. G., Blackraores Grove, Teddington, 


Beaumont, JJ., 63 Worthing 8t., Hall. 
Becch, J., Hemsby, Gt. Yarmouth, 
Bembridge, E. R., P.O., West Bridgford. 
Bennett, G. H., 13 Howard St, Wakefiel. 


ron, 


. H, MM. Jeg FRC ye. Bennett, J., 15 Eldon Kensington, | 
«, A., 40 Woburn House, ylehone, W. Bennett, W. J., ¢.0. vd & Yorath, Newport, Mon. 
Raith Miss A. 14 Parkside Tea Edinburgh. Bemrcne. Mrs. ‘ley, Salop, 
icon, A. G., Abine, Ballino, Ire. = ingham, sk. | ane 
Wils So. Queen-ferry, N.B. Bint, ¢ ¢. Paul's 8q., Birminghan. 
ison, Miss J., High St., So. Queen-ferry Birtwhictle,, YH... 18 Eldon Pace, Halifax. 
acksell, E., e., Hull. 
S71 AT £1 EACH. Backmore i av Hanbury He Bristol. 
kaneis air, J. M., Glasgow a ley. R 
pend, Wa arom Bl Pai’, gw [Bama Sk nin Hoy ark 
Aids, Mra, A. BE. Mill Cottage Wymou%ian. Bloomber. icin 8q., Norwich. 
mitt, Mrs, 45 Pembroke Rd.. Bristol Bloxscme, W., Church St., Wocdbridge, Suffolk. 
n Ra... Pertemout Blyth, F., 163 Wel.s Ra., Bristol. . 
Hy Ed eee Chorltan-on-Mcdl ¢* Bond. Mire Ms lore Boose, Lage Hea}s, Dorrets 
0 eee Finsbury Ze , C. F...12 Gt. Portland St. 
Adolphus Ra., Fin-bury Park. Booth, Miss ‘N., 21 Normanton Ave., Wiinbledon Px. 


The Cottage, Maidstore. ; 
‘HA. Coy., Royal Bicklandete, Curragh. (Booth, Perit Lite ion Bale ork. 


i P Boulton, J., Free Library, Lianelly. 
rg Malscra Be. Fast Ham Boulton, J. W._ 17 Carter ft Popa aer 
arden Walk, Farnham Bourner, Mn. Pras Ft zi ye. sce X, 


. “anv , AS, -. Bristol. 
Bt. Andrew's Ra.. St. Anues, Lancs. Bowen 4. HO" Halse Villa; Uxbridge, Mx. 


ino. eee tancsshite Rita ts (Bradshaw, P. R., 103 Adelaide Ra., Hamp:tead, 
Ashiv, R, EB..38 Lowther 8t., Newmarket. {Braine, Miss 8., 68 Gower ey Bh 
vey, Pe Lonaies” Clare toe Ra., Harperdn. \Brampton, I.. 15 Wooda' ee am. B 
R., 2% Rendtesham 8t., Monkwearmonth, 'Brash, 'T., Linthutts, High Blantyre. ‘8. 
W.’ T., “ Homestead,” Cheltenham’. praariey, P.. 5 Gordon Bt., Elland, Yorks. |. 
* Ta. Commerce P Pig? ii Lewatdstone Rd., Victoria Px. 


Ateraman, 8S. Wales. | Brewer, J 


;. 124 Commerce P Bridgman, M., Mayfie 1d Cottage, Lewes. 


lee 
or., J., 83 Crown St., Liverpoo'. 
L., 3 Frederick 8t., Sunderlaid. 


\Biooks, A. E., 7 Hampren Bt. Notts. 


Brown, 
Bro: 


House, Upp'nzhain. 
.. Hilleroft, Sanderstead 
33 Elliscombs Rd., Cha 


ety 
No. $03, Yan iae. 


Dropped his cigar in the gunpowder jar. 


LIST OF 583 WINNERS OF CONSOLATION GIFTS. 


TWELVE AT £5 EACH, tBatcheler, H. T., 47 High Street, Baticroca ‘Burnett, Miss A., Hillide, Vernon Ru. Barn ley. 


Rho-, Have tordwest. 
Burton, J, 36 Methwen Rd., Port. moutis. 
The Whim, Park Ra.. Hythe, 


J., 272 Burdett Rd., E. 
‘Capes, J. E,, 7 Mabel's Villas, Holi. 
(Capleton, E. C. 
Carr, G._M., Finch! 


132 Clitford Gaz, Willesien. 
E.R, 6 R 


|Booth, W., 6° ‘Clarendon Rd., Middlesbro’, 


or iiss E.. The Croft, Rutherglen. N.B. 
fast prods Fo Tunnacliffe Rd., Hud erafie lu, 


Ao F118 Sherbourne Rd, Blackpoo!. 
[sag rf R° } Pencethorve Rd., Sydeubam, 


Weet'¢ Parade, ¥, Shield: 


ecnd a postal order for Gd. wih it. The P.O. should be made 
nyable to Messra.C, Arthur Pcarron Ltd. and shoud Lecrees “i 
“& Co. attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
forms or they will be disqualified. 
Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent ) 
three-fourths will he divided amonget the senders of the ten 
lines which are considered to te the best by the adjnidicators, 
by whom originality of jdea will be taken into consideration, 
If there are more senders than one of a line thus selected by th 

| adjudicators, a tenth part of this three-fourths will be divide. 
| amongst all such senders. The remaining one-fourth will be 


awarded in consolation gifts amongst those compet:tors whose 
efforts show micrit. , 
The ten winning attompts will be selected by 


Mr. G. B. BURGIN and the EDITOR of * P.W.,” 
who will he assisted by a committce of competent judges. 
The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the los; or 
non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 
No correapondence will be entered into in connection with the 
competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 
ENTRY FORM. LIMERICK No. 24. 


ee a atti 


4 
{ 
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i 
K clever young man of Herne Bay 


Was making some fireworks one day, 
But he dropped his cigar 
In the gunrowder jar, 


J egree to abide by the decision rublisted in ** Pearson’s 

Weekly © ard to accept it as final, ard I enter only on 

this understanding, and I agree to abide by the con- 
ditions grinted above. 


eecer ees aee sneer eer neste eer ees eee essearess ees POs OOO eee 


Poveee ces eerene sss case ser eee ses ees enee esses eee eee ses ee 


9 Des wsnira Rd, Alerdeen, 
ec, Mon 

2? Grove .. Finchley. 

s. AL, 97 Pajitt st., Chatham. 


Oak Villa, Long Ditton Dav s, Russell St, Wishaw, N.B. 
9 Cadogan 8t., Middlesbro’. {Death, F., 88 Antrohus ee Nee th Bhan, 
35 Bedford St., Belfast. ‘Denny, H., 17° Marlboro’ Rd,, Bradford, : 


Co Re. I Hartington St., Derby. 

. Granby Rd., Bakewell, Der 
Haddon St., Leicest« nr ee 
4 Grasmere Rd.. Lancaster, 


. 67 Queen's Rel., Leytonstone, 
* House, Searbur. 
uhinds, Dover. 


“ eveidy Rd, Bermoa bey. {Drew, Mrs. ©., Scuth Pk., Rei 
M., 7 Clar:nidon St, Notts Dari h Pk., Reigate. 


. 46 Dale Rd., Luton. . ‘Bag: 101 Salisbury Rd, High B: 
Ae Mag Seen Sisters Til. Ny ‘Eagles, Mrs. EL, J., 43 Gresham Rd., wee 
ter. Pe j Exiso 4 Dean 8t.. Black 
aws St., Ede Bo Ge nant” Friern Barnet. 


‘Edwards, M Park Cottage, Wolverb: 
{Exdwands, E, 1 Rendezvous St. Folkestone 
jEdwards, J., 4 Moorland Rd., Cardiff. 

(Egerton, Miss C. E.. West Ashling, nr. Chichester, 


iCoates, D., 47 King St.. ABlener GaAs 7 Earlspark Ave., Glasgow, 


; Red House, Batley. 
Elliott, Mrs, A.. 49 Ashton Gate Rd., Bedminster, 
1 Milurew Rd., Rochdate. 
E. G., Smollett, St. Alexandria, N.B. 
Ison, W Hazeldene.” Falmcuth. 

Emblcton, Jnr, B., 53 Roman Rd., E. 
jBaery. ¥. W., 2 Waterloo Gdns., Belfast. 

Enstone, R.9 Queen's Hill, Newport, Mon, 
[Enington, W. He, Rho-ddw, Wresham 
jSrars, F.. 5 Reval Well Piacey Chettenhan, 
/Evan-, N, 39 Hill Park Cres.. Plyinouth. 
{Evans, W. M Brenawel,” Whiteinies, Glam, 
jEveritt, A, BE. 4 Calveviey Crea, Catford. 
J. 4 Bertin Up. Breok St.. Manchester 

fi Ridys ‘Tents, 
» PL, Scotstoun, N.B. 


wt, AL. 262 € 
P15 Tow a sr. ston si Tees. 
(Field, FB. 30M vane RL. stamgernd Hel 
i Kieli, D.V.. 53 He Nev iy Head. Birming au 
G.P.O., Bridzwater, Son. 1. Messe Bottom, Halifax, 
% Parkionse Lane, Glasy.w. 4, BAW Dow gal PL. Belfast. 

Rew Cottave, Garstang. Viki &' GG. Fariedon Tans. Coventry. 

a ae Maida. Sl ‘ {Fi-ier. re 19} teracon St, Peosilrark, Glass ew, 
*@ Addingham Reb, L pool. tForbes, JO L., Windyaates. Fife, N.B. 

ton Ra,. Southall’ Middle. ~. cE 


M., Hogan Downs,” Redinth, Cornwell. ‘ ,Continucd on page 3 of cover.) 
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BRITAIN’S FIRST BALLOON. 

Att London stood agape the other day when tho 
“Nuili Secundus”? came sailing round St. Paul’s. 

But it is doubtful whether the advent of this, the 
first true airship, created so much excitement as did 
the first balloon. . 

This latter, manned by a young Italian named 
Vineent Lunardi, ascended from Moorfields, then an 
open space of ground, on September 15th, 1784, in 
ihe presence of more than 100,000 spectators. 

listuntly, as if by common consent, all business was 
suspended, the King himself setting the example by 
adjourning a Cabinet Council that just then hap- 
pened to be sitting. 

Vast crowds followed the balloon’s course, some on 
horseback, in carts, in chaises, but mostly on foot. 
The Great North Road, above which the acronaut 
sailed for some distance, was a roaring river of 
humanity. 

Many were hurt in the crush, but the only fatality 
recorded in connection with the ascent was the death 
from fright of an old countrywoman, who, coming 
out of her cottage to see what the excitement was 
about, beheld the balloon just above her head. 

On the other hand, Lunardi undoubtedly saved one 
man’s life, a jury bringing in a verdict of “not 
guilty’? on a notorious highwayman in order that 
they, the prisoner and the judge who was trying 
the case, might rush out of court to see the balloon. 

The acronaut Jescended eventually near Ware, in 
Hertfordshire, where his sudden “drop from the 
clouds”? was the cause of moro astonishment and 
excitement. Many of the spectators, we are told, 
swooned with fear, while others urged the putting 
of poor Lunardi to death there and then, on the 
ground that he must needs be a sorcerer, and in 
league with the Evil One. 


> S0Cce~< 
WHAT DiD THE FARMER SAY? 


As those who own shootings are aware, it sometimes 
happens that, in spite of alluring advertisements, they 


do not succeed in letting them. Farmer Partridge was | 


jn this unenviable position, and, after much considera- 

tion, he decided to let it out by the day to whatever 
chance sportsmen should happen to come his way. 

One day a party arrived, and oe a day's hire. They 

were Loisterously anxious for the farmer to accompany 

~~... them; buat he noticed 

? the way they held their 


“ 3 guns, and declined. 
Instead he gave them 
some dogs and ferrets, 
and told them where to 


oN find birds and rabbits, 
p> and bade them have a 
ws. good day’s sport. 


There was a good 
deal of banging as the 
day wore on, but in the 
afternoon one of the 
shootists returned to 
the farmhouse. 

“Hallo!” said the 
farmer. ‘‘Shotall the birds?” 

“ Er—no,” said the sportsman, 

“Been going for the rabbits—eh? Any luck?” 

“Well, not exactly,” said the other. 

“* What have you come back for, then?” 

“ Er—well, we want to know if you can let us have 
some more dogs and ferrets. We've used up that lot!” 
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STRIKES THAT STARVE STRIKERS. 
Aut strikes involve more or less hardship to tho 
strikers. But a railway strike differs from most other 
strikes in that those waging it are in the position of 
being compelled by force of circumstances to boycott 
their own food supplies. 
This was clearly shown in the case of the strike on 
the Caledonian, North British, and Glasgow and 
South-Western Railways in 1890, when the prices of 
bread, meat, bacon, cheese, butter, and other like 
commodities doubled, almost immediately after the 
outbreak of hostilities, in the districts served by the 
affected lines. The result was, of course, that the 
strikers were hit both ways, their regular wages being 
non-forthcoming, while at the same time the pur- 
chasing power of what little money they possessed, 
or could pick up, was decreased by precisely 100 per 
cont. Naturally they suffered terribly, and in the 
end were compelled to submit unconditionally, after 
having seen their families brought to starvation. 
Ta the great dock strike of 1889, again, the shortage 
of fish at Billingsgate Market affected the rizeesie 
labouring population very seriously, accustomed as 
they and their families had been to a regular and 
plentiful supply of this cheap, nourishing food. And 
the seriousness of the situation was greatly enhanced 
after a while, when the price of other provisions rose. 
Indeed, it was thought at one time that this one 
factor alone must cause the collapse of the strike. 
And so perhaps it would havo done. Only, luckily for 
the strikers, the public saw fit to open its purse, and 
by subscribing many tens of thousands of pounds in 
the course of a few days only, enabled the docker to 
beat his masters, and secure in perpetuity his long 
longed-for “tanner.” 


COULDN'T GET BETTER. 

ON the local market ground a lusty-lunged auctioneer 
was holding forth 
in flowery terms 
on the virtues of a 
partioular brandof 
cigars he was en- 
deavouring to in- 
duce his audience 
- topurchase. Hold- 
, ing up a box of 
“ cigars, he 
. shouted :— 

“ You can’t get 
better, gentlemen. 
. ‘I don’t care where 
you go; you can’t 


“No,” came a 
cynical voice from 
a man in the 

; crowd, “you can t. 
I smoked one last week, and I’m not better yet.” 


fl OCo 


A mistress asked her maid where she had spent 
her evening out. 

“At a meetin’ at the chapel, mum.” 

“Oh! What did they tell you?” said the mistress, 
who has curiosity. 

“The lady said I wasn’t to give you notice. I was 
to think you was my thorn, and bear it bravely!” 


SOC 


RACING UP BEN NEVIS. 

Tus first snow of the season has fallen on Ben 
Nevis, Britain’s loftiest mountain, and has effectually 
put a etop to this year’s series of attempts—which is 
regularly inaugurated every summer—to “break the 
record” from Fort William to the summit and back, 
a distance of fifteen miles and some odd yards. 

The task was originally set in 1895 by, William 
Swan, a native of the district, who did the double 
journey in 2 hours 41 minutcs. Two years later 
William M‘Donald, of Leigh, after ten days’ arduous 
training, raced to the top and back in 2 hours 27 
minutes. 

Thenceforward, for many seasons, the contes} 
resolved itself into a duel between these two athletes, 
each in turn lowering the other’s time by a few seconds. 
ae in i. Gee 

ackenzie, the rva- 
OUR NEW SERIAL boy roadman, chipped in, 

The and accomplish the 

record, which stands to- 

i hours 10 minutes. 
‘o beat this is the am- 
bition of every young 
Scotsman in and around 
the district, as well as of 
many strangers from 
various parts of the world; but so far no one has suc- 
ceeded, although other side-issue records have mean- 
while been set up. 

Thus, Colonel Acklom, of the Connaught Rangers, 
claims “best time” for men over fifty-five years of 
age, namely, 2 hours 55 minutes; while Mies E. Tait, 
an Inverness post-runner, holds the lady’s record for 
the up journey only, she having covered the distance 
from Fort William to the summit in a trifle under 
two hours. What this means may be gathered from 
the fact that the average male tourist usually takes 
not less than four hours to accomplish the same feat. 

Freak records, too, there are galore. One man, 
for instance, rode a motor-cycle to the summit and 
down again, taking the best part of two days over 
the task. Another pushed a wheelbarrow all the way ; 
while yet a third is able to boast of being the only 
man to drive a ‘horse and cart up the terribly 
precipitous road, and back again, in safety. 
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A MEAT TEA. 
In the barber’s shop the scissors clicked merrily 
3 

on the floor Bro! 
beside the chuir,' 
looking up in- 
tently all the time 
at the occupant . 
who was having 
his hair cut. 

“ Nice dog,” said 
the customer. 
“He is, sir,” 
said the barber. 
“He seems 7 
very fond of 
watching you cut 


Tr. 

“Tt ain’t that, 
sir,” explained the 
barber smiling. . 
“Sometimes 
make a mistake = 
und take a little piece off a customer's ear!” 
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HOW “BLACKLEGS” ARE HOUSED. 

Rattway workers have got a new riddle: “ Which 
of the songs of the day is Just now most popular with 
railway directors?” The answer is, “I’ve built 
bamboo buagelow for you.” 

This, of course, is a sly allusion to the bungalow; 
now in course of erection near Derby and elsewhere 
for the accommodation of the strike-breakers duiine 
the coming railway war. The idea is apparently ir. 
rowed from America, where supplies of these portaiis 
dwellings ave regularly kept in stock by the heads «{ 
the various strike-breaking firms, or Free Labour 
Organisat’ons, as they prefer to call themselves, 

Wherever possible, however, the masters prefer {5 
house their strike-breakers on board ships, or oth. 
floating dwelling-places. It was this plan, it will Is 
remembered, which was adopted in the case of tho 
Englishmen imported into Antwerp during the recent 
dock strike there. 

Failing this, a favourite alternative is to build com. 
pounds, and run live electric wires right round tho 
top of the stcckades, a device which had its origin at 
Homestead, near Pittsburg, during the great strike 
there of Carnegie’s steel workers in 1892. It was a 
novelty then, and more than anything else roused tho 
fury of the strikers, so that much fighting ensuc:l, 
with many fatalities. 

At Motherwell, during the strike of the Caledonian 
and North British Railway men, the companies can- 
cerned attempted to solve the problem by evicting 
their tenant strikers—in the depth of winter—wiih 
the idea of housing their blacklegs in the men’s empty 
homes. But here again the ill-advised action drove 
the men to cesperation, so that the military had to 
be requisitioned to quell the rioting that ensued, 

>__OCo 
AS GOOD AS SILVER. 

Two English tourists were once travelling through 

France. They have a custom—or had—in the French 


hotels of placing a number of caridles in a room, and 
charging one franc each for them, lighted or not 
lighted. One of the tourists never got reconciled to 
that. One day, just before they left a certain hotel, le 


SATOH 


said to his friend: 

« Jack, do we have to 
pay a franc each for 
these candles ?” 

Jack said that was 
the usual charge. 

“ And allthose porters 
and waiters downstairs 
expect to be tipped, 


“T believe they will,” 
he said. 

“ How much?” 

“Oh, about a franc, 


He didn’t say any- 
thing more at the time, ~ 
but next morning, when they were getting ready to 
start, Jack saw him take the candles out of the candle 
sticke and put them into his pocket. When he got 
downstairs he pulled them out of his pocket and 
handed one to each of the porters who were standing 
about the hall. “Here is a franc for you,” he sail. 
You can cash it in the office.” 
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GLASS BOMBS FOR BLACK MARIAS. 

Tue sensational escape of four prisoners from tlhe 
Glasgow “Black Maria” the other day is not an 
absclutely unique occurrence. 1 

Indeed, one such case is, curiously enough, recorded 
in the annals of this self-same city, when a prisouc" 
tore a hole in the floor of the van, dropped throtis4 
into the street, and crawled away unobserved. 

Infinitely more dramatic was the escape of tho 
Fenian leaders, Kelly and Deasy, from the Mancheste* 
prison-van in 1867. Both men got clear away a" 
out of the country. But three of their aiders aa 
abettors were less lucky, being captured red-hant1, 
and afterwards hanged. The police-sergeant in charze 
of the van, too, was accidentally shot and killed in 
the mélée, so that altogether the affair cost no fewer 
than four lives. , 
But this was nothing compared to what wow 
almost certainly have happened in London in 183, 
if a similar plot to rescue the “Invinciblo” O'Donw'l 
from the Holloway “Black Maria” had not. been 
luckily discovered in time. O'Donnell, it will be 
remembered, wae the man who shot Carey, the 1n- 
former in the Phenix Park murders, and it w43 
determined to effect his escape at all hazards. ; 
To this end a number of ground-glass dynamic 
bombs were got ready and stored in the first-flent 
front-room of a house situated on the line of rontc 
usually taken by the prison-van in question when 
conveying O'Donnell under remand from the pole 
court to Holloway Gaol, and vice versd. The ven 
was to hurl these infernal machines under the hors . 
and amongst the mounted constables who conetituice 
the special escort. But the authorities got an inkling 
of what was on the board, and O’Donnell was remover 
at dead of night from Holloway to Newgate, ot 
there kept until his death at the hangman's hands 
was an accomplished fact. 


Why are the ekcr: stczics In this month’s NOVEL MAGAZINE like the players in the Final at the 
Cryetal Palace? (See page 316). 
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. PEOPLE are 

: ike grumbiing, not 
thins without cause, of 
Z the riee in coal 
pr:ces, but what 

would they say if 
they had to pay 
50s. to 6(s. per ton 
for delivery alone ¥ 
That is what it 
costs to land fuel ut 
many of the more 
exposed lighthonse 
stations round the 
coasts of Great 
Britain and Ire- 
lund; such spots, 
- on the 
3 s it has , Wo » off 
Sometimes it Cost £28 a Ton Land's End, Dubh 


. Artach, off Mull, 
vz on the needle-like rocks of Tearaught and the 


skelligs, off the wild shores of County Kerry. 

The lightkeepers there and elsewhere literally burn 
money, for, reckoning first cost and charges, every ton 
they consume represents a five-pound note. The firing 
can only be landed in the finest of weather, and even 
then at no small risk; whilst in some instances it 
requires the employment of scores of men to place 
even @ single ton in their cellars. 

Next to these the Navy pays more per ton fur its 
coal than most consumers. ‘To coal a destroyer at a 
home out-port may easily mount up to £4 per ton. On 
distant foreign stations—at some of those within the 
China command, for example-——every shovelful put into 
the furnaces may have cost the nation a shilling. 

Somewhat similar conditions apply to the more 
out-of-the-way signal stations belonging to Lloyd's. 

At the Lizard, for instance, the firing has tu travel 
fully 300 miles by sa or rail, and has then to be 
carted about eleven miles; whilst, on the Tory Island, 
off the Donegal coast, it has to be landed under 
troublesome conditions, even during summer. 


[ ___—sSoLp tke Ecos. | 


But expensive as such fuel is, it may be regarded 
as cheap compared tu the prices which some un- 
fortunate foreigners have to pay. Even now cval in 
London is cheaper than in any other capital in the 
world. As a whule, it is dearer in France than in 
any other coal-producing country. In Paris, where 
Welsh anthracite in the form of “nuts” is a favourite 
fuel, it often costs £3 to £4 per tun in quantities, and 
auch more when retailed in small lots. 

Indeed, in the poorer quarters, the “nuts”— which 
are specially made of uniform size—are vometiines 
suld by number, like egys, at prices approximating 
to £10 per ton. They are, of course, all: used in 
clused stoves, much in the same way as charcoal. 

In many parts of the United States coal, during 
even normal winters, is vers high. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the States are now the greatest coal 
producers in the werld, fuel is so scarce that it is 
unprocurable at any price, ‘Lhas, not long ago, at 
Arcola, Illinois, hemscholders became so desperate 
that they formed a committee, which included several 
ministers, to seize a train of cars al the depot luaded 
with coal, which the agent for the collieries refused 
tu distribute. 

The committes, wedier the superintendence uf the 
thief bank and police ofticials, tuok possession of 
the fuel, and divided it amongst those concerned. 

In New York 40s. t. 50s. per ton is an average 
neice for household coal; under stress, it has been 
known to go to 103. per ewt. There, and elsewhere 
throughout North America, are people with peculiar 
fancics in coal, for which they are prepared tu pay 
envrmous rates. 


RETAILED AT 3é. PER Ib. | 

Thus, there exists a regular, though small, demand 
fur the highest class of Ncotch cannels for use in 
ladice’ boudoirs. Until recently these cannels were 
worth, for gas making, fully £2 per ton at the pit- 
outh. When shipped to the States to supply the 
dicmand referred to, they had tu be specially packed - 
sometimes in wooden boxes—and the transit charges 
and duty must have run their total cost, in some 
instances, well up tu £15 per ton ere they reached 
the fires of the fair dames. . ; 

These are not the only. cvals packed inte boxes like 
manufactured goods. Occasionally the finest vumithy 
coals have been so shipped to distant parte; at one 
time, for example, to certain of the smaller East 
African harbours, from which the fuel had to be 
transported inland on the backs of native carricns. 

What it cost at its destination was probably never 
reckoned out exactly per tun, but per Jb. its price 
was double that of sugar. ; 

South Africa, however, appears to hotd the record 
fur high coal prices. In Kimberley twenty years age. 
Vefore the railway, wes made all the way up from the 
Cape, Welsh qualities regularly seid at £28 per ten, 
and was retailed at 31. per pound. Even after the 
Une was completed it fetched £10 per ton. iE Be cently 
“t was quoted at £8, but nowadays little. if any, ts 
“quired from Wales, native coal having been levelupe IL. 
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WHAT A NON-WIAKER SAYS. 


By a Persevering Limerick Competitor. 

T HAVE noticcd many articles in other papers written 
by the winners of big prizes in limerick competitions, 
and although this must be very interesting reading 
for the author himself, it must be rather depressing 
to those whose names do net appear in the fascinating 
‘list of winners.” Su T felt it would be a goad idea 
to let you know how, in spite of my failure to win 
even a consolation prize, T have extiacted more than 
my money's worth of pleasure and profit from my 
efforts every week. 

T am not of a particularly philisophical nature, but 
I venture to say that IT have a certain amount. of 

_ common-sense and fortunately enjoy a knack of look- 
ing at the practical side of things. ‘The result is 
that I am able to realise what most peuple fail to 
dv, namely, that the mere fact of undertaking any 
task, provided it is congenial, mist necessarily result 
in benefit to one’s self. So, to begin with, the process 
of endeavouring tu concoct a last line to an unfinished 
limerick is a splendid form of mental gymnastics. 
One has to concentrate one’s mind on arriving at a 
certain conclusiun, and to do this needs concentra- 
tiun—one of the things necessary to success. ALL wv 
spare moments during the week are devoted to im- 
proving upon lines T have already thonght of; and, 
although I am bound to admit, when Prarson's Weekly 
comes out each Friday, that the winning lines are 
geuveraly superior to my own, yet CU conscientiously 
eel that my nimble tanner has not been wasted. 

Then, again, “last-lining” has become an institn- 
tion in our family during these dull, wet evenings. 
There are five of us, and we have great fun sitting 
round the table helping each other to produce a line 
which shall be good enough to send in. When the 
deed is done and the envelope posted, we all feel 
that we have had more than sixpennyworth of pleasure, 
and if we have been successful enough to impress the 
judge with the excellence of our effort, then whatever 
prize we get will be clear profit. 

We do not—like a neighbour of mine imagine that 
our line each week is ths best that can possibly he 
produced, and that those which get prizes are twaddle ; 
nor do we, like him, growl and grumble and grizzle 
at the insanity of the judge and the unfairness of 
every competition in which we do not win a prize. 
It is that type of man. in my opinion, who spoils 
competitions, and, at the same time, spuils his own 
temper 

There are very few pleasures which do not cost 
money. Timevieking is certainly one of the cheapest. 
Every week five of us get an evening's ammscment for 
Gd. If we went to a theatre there would not have 
been much change left out of a sovereign. 

For eightecn consecutive weeks IT have sent a line 
to P.W’., and fur eighteen consecutive weeks that: line 
has brought me nothing in prizes, and yet I may 
candidly say that the last four months have been 
amongst the pleasantest in my life, and [T shall go 
on entering cach week as long as the cumpetiiion 
lasts. 

I write these few notes, which T hope you will 
publish, simply to show you that, if one goes the right 
way to work, one can get pleasure out of everything 
one does. And, at the same time, [ refrain from 
sending you my name and address fur fear you should 
imagine that I wish to influence you in any way in 
regard to my future attempts, and su make me appear 
a cadger in your eycs. 

{A very honourable coumse to take; but, at the same 
time, we should like to pay you at our usual rates 
for this article, so we shall be glad if you will cum- 
municaie with us. - Ev.] 
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A xrnp old gentleman, seeing a small boy who was 
carrying a lot of newspapers under his aru, sail: 
“Don’t all those papers make you tired, my boy?” 

“No; I don't read ‘em,” replied the lad. 


GONE! BOLTED! FLED! 

Pair and trembling, the grief-stricken wife met 
her husband at the door. aa ; 

“She is gone!” came the wail from her set lips. | 

The man’s face blanched, and he reeled as if 
from a heavy blow. Half-dazed, he sank into a 
chair. 

“Gone!” he echced vaguely. _ 

“Gone,” repeated his wife, with a brave effort at 
self-control. “Oh, what shall I do without her! I 
had learned to lean upon her so, she was so much 
to me, and now-—” Her courage corevok her quite, 
and she burst into tevars. ; 

Her husband drew her to him. ; 

“Don't weep, dear heart,” he said tenderly, “Tell 
me about it. I had feared thai it might happen, 
but. the blow has fallen so suddenly.” 

The wife raised her head and her eyes flashed 

ra 
ia How did it happen?” she reiteraied inva changed 
voice. “Why, that cat of a Mas. Jenkins offered 
her 22s. a month, and no washing or ironmitns, Se, 
of cours, Bridget jumped at it, aud leit us without 
hvtice 2” 
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before the first 
cannon was mide 
and fired. At the 
siege of Constanti- 
nople, A.v. 673, the 
Greeks discharged 
fire through tubes, 
and so destroyed 
the hostile Aral 
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a Bl Rockets have their Useful Side, 
the Norman Con. 

quest is a description of how tu compound pound 
sulphur, saltperre, and charcoal of willow, pack vie 
mixture in a lung, narrow case, and discharge it upon 
the enemy. Nothing more nor less than a war rocket, 
80 it is curious, indeed, that it was not until Octod-r, 
ING, that war rockets were first used by Britist 
torees, 

This waein the attack on Boulogne by Commodore 
Owen. ‘Terrific missiles were Commodore Owen's 
rockets. ‘They were made of sheet iron, cach weighed 
821b., and their range was a mile and a half. 

he snecvess of a rocket troop at the battle of Leipzis 
led to the formation of a regular rocket corps in our 
Army in the year 1814.) ‘These men carried twelve- 
pounder rockets, which conld be laid on the ground 
and fired. They would then run along the ground, 
rising and falling for at least 1,200 yards, and even 
at that distance pierce a six-foot wall of turf, ex- 
ploding on the far side, and scattering a shower of 
bullets in every direction. 

The Congreve rocket: was a wonderful invention. In 
this a su-called “light ball” detached itself from the 
rocket at its highest point of flight, and, by means of 
a small parachute remained suspended in the air. 


| FOG SIGNALS AND SEARCHLIGHTS. | 


Fired at night over a besieged town or an enemy's 
camp, it gave light enough tu obeerve all their mouve- 
nents and dispositions. A modification of the 
Congreve rocket carried a “ floating carcase,” a mass 
of chemicals which took fire on touching anything 
ant burnt with a flame almost impossible to extinguish. 

The modern light rocket is largely used both in 
peace and war. Its head is filled with magnesia 
fire, which is automatically ignited at the highest 
point of flight, and throws a fierce glare over a wide 
tract of country. 

Then there is the alarin or detonating rocket, which 
earties in its head a fog-signal just like those rod 
by lighthouses in time of fog. Cuastguardsinen ars 
always supplied with beth alarm and light rocket . 
which are kept carefully wrapped in’ tarpaulin oo 
as tu be ready in all weathers, 

Signal rockets are also kept in all coastguard 
stations, and in sea-going ships. The signal rocket 
carries a conple of dozen colonred stars red, green, 
Dine, or white. The casas are painted the colour 
which the rockets will show in) burning. 

Jt is extraordinary the distances at which Jight 
rockets can be scen. In a recent experiment a rocket 
was seen at two places nearly cighty miles apart. 

The most useful of all fireworks is, of course, the 
life-saving recket. ALL our coastgnards are regularly 
drilled in the use of these inventions. The life-saving 
rocket is a twelve-pounder, and its case is of steel 
Its stick is nine feet in Tength, Tts power is vers 
great. Without ity line, its range is over a thousan! 
yards, Attached ty each rocket is a line 1,500 feet 
lung. 


ROcKETS were 
known aud used in ' H 
warfare centuries | 


| «OL ON TROUBLED WATERS. | 


The inventor of the life-saving recket was Colonel 
Boxer, of the Royal Artillery, and the recket is mad: 
in two parts, so arranged that when one is burnt out 
the other takes fire and carrivs the line onwards. 
Once the line is across a ship it is, of course, a simple 
matter for the crew to haul aboard the hawser with 
the beeeches buoy and a board which contains in 
three languages directions for use. 

Buoyant rockets are to be found in all lighthouses 
which stand on dangerove rocks, 

These are large, clumsy-looking arrangements coat. 
with cork, vel powerful encngh to carry ao Lg-inen 
rope te a distance of a hundred yards. Many lives 
have been saved by means of these queer rockets, 

A form of recket bas been devised for dropping oil 
on rough water. ‘These are used more in’ America 
than in the United Kingdom. | Almost exactly two 
years ago (on November lath, 1905), a wrecked vessel 
was saved off Long Island by dropping oil rockets 
around her until the lifeboat could take off her people. 

On the same principle is an invention for dropping 
liqueficd carbonie acid gas mpen fires. The idea af 
the inventor is thar the heart of a fire can be reachet 
more quickly and easily by means of a rocket than 
in amy other eas. The fire extinguishing rocket tors 
beet patented ra the Cattet States, 
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Rocer Cuarirs Tic: 
BORNE, heir to the Tich- 
borne title and estate. 
is wrecked in the vessel 
s Bella, Everyouo believes 
iin to have perished exeept his mother, who advertises for 
han. An Anstralian butcher named Castro sees the advertiss- 
meut and claims that he is the missing mau. and though an 
uneducated, vulgar person, many influential people believe in him. 
Tho case is taken to the courts. Meanwhile, detectives em loyed 
hy the Tichborne family discover that Castro and Arthur Orton, 
formerly of Wapping, are one and the same person, and this loses 
lim a good deal of support. 


FIVE YEARS OF LUXURY. 

Soon afterwards the butcher became bankrupt, but 
with the assistance of another solicitor he issued 
“'Pichborne Bonds,” and, by tho sale of theee to a 
gullible public, he once more found himself in 
possession of large sums. Still continuing to live on 
the best of everything, and to pander to his gross 
wants, he waxed. fatter and fatter, until he turned 
the scale at 25 stone. . 

For five yeare this monster had had a glorious 
time of it. He had resided in first-class hotels, he 
smoked the best cigars, drank the costliest wines, 
dressed in the height of fashion, and had succeeded 
in drawing the eyes of the whole world to himeelf. 

His portrait had appeared in all the illustrated 
papers; thousands of columns of matter had been 
hrinted about him; his photograph was on sale in 
every print shop in tho kingdom. For the humble 
W. Wagga butcher to have accom lished all this 
in five years wasn’t a bad record, and it proved how 
relatively easy it is to gull people. 

'The curtain now rises on a new act, On May 11th, 
1271, the claimant’s case was 0 ned at Westminster 
Hall before Chief Justice Bovill and a special jury. 
it was an iniquitous thing that fivo years should 
lava been required to bring the matter to this stage; 
but, of course, it had been a gold-mine to the 
lawyers; consequently, they were in no hurry to 
lose it down, notwithstanding that the lawful heir 
to the estates was being impoverished for the rest of 
his life. 

The plaintiff's leading counsel was Serjeant Ballan- 
tine, who was support by Mr. Hardinge Giffard, 
Q.C., Pollard, and Rose. Opposed to this array of 
legal force was Henry Hawkins, admitted to be the 
most. terrible cross-examiner living, and a host in 
himself. He was backed up by Sir John Coleridge 
(who had just been made Solicitor-General) and 
Sir George Honeyman, Chapman Barber, and several 
cthere of the rank and file. 

THE TERRIBLE HENRY HAWKINS. 

It was in the very early stages of this trial that 
the plaintiff made the most dastardly and abominable 
reflections upon the virtue of Mies Kate Doughty, who 
had become a Mrs. Radcliffe. Coleridge took the 
claimant in hand, and for sixteen days subjected 
him to the scalpel of croes-examination. The amazing 
ignorance, the stupidity, the low cunning, and the 
folly of the claimant were laid bare during that 
cross-examination. He declared that he had learnt 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, but when asked if he 
knew the Greek and Hebrew alphabets. he confessed 
that he did not. He translated Laus Deo semper, as 
“The laws of God for ever,” and declared that 
quadrangle was @ staircase. Hie mind was a blank 
with regard to his military career. He could not 
remember the name of a single officer he had associated 
with. He described an orderly as “A fellow whose 
duty it is to see that the stables are kept tidy, and 
that. sort of thing.” The Christian name of the 
Dowager Lady Tichborne he pronounced Flicect, in- 
stead of Félicité. 

It will be borne in mind by the reader that Mr. 
Baigent, who was described as an acho of 
Winchestor, and an intimate friend of the Tichbornes, 
espoused tho claimant's cause from the time he arrived 
in England. As Baigent was supposed to be an 
authority and a man of substance, he had been the 
means of exercising an extraordinary amount of in- 
fluence over public opinion in favour of the butcher. 
But when Baigent went into the witness-box and was 
taken in hand by tho terrible Hawkins, the poor 
archeologist, after long, weary hours of torture, went 
to pieces. The counsel pulverised him, and proved 
that he was absolutely unreliable. 

For eleven days the archeologist was under cross- 
examination. His feelings during the ordeal can be 
summed up in his own words. He thought that tho 
ancient instruments of torture known as “the rack, 
the thumbscrew, an.l the scavenger’s daughter, were 
harmless” as compared with Hawkins’ metheds. 

The claimant himself had already utterly destroyed 
hig own cause by proving in the fierce livht of the 
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3 The Story of the Tichborne 
eff ee 9 “' Claimant told by 
Cg'O7 tpNLIN' «= DICK DONOVAN. 


upil in « celebrated college, and an officer 
in a crack cavalry regiment, was without 
even a smattering of education. He could 
not spell; he was ignorant of even the most 
rudimentary knowledge of English agree 
and though Roger Tichborne had been 
brought up in France, and when sixteen years 
of age could not speak English, the claimant 
was unable to pronounce 80 simple a French 
name as Félicité. 

Then, wien Baigent came upon the scene 
as the principal witness to support the 
butcher's claim, he only added to tho debdcle, and his 
evidence still further exposed the claimant's ignorance. 

Witness after witness was put into the box in a 
despairing endeavour to bolster up tho claimant; 
but everyone retired discredited after Hawkins had 
done with him. And when at last the case for the 

at impostor was closed, Sir John Coleridge opened 
or the defendants in one of the most wonderful 
speeches ever heard in a court of law. He spoke of 
the “cunning and audacious schemes of a conspirator, 
a perjurer, a forger, an impostor, and a villain,” and 
hoe declared that he was able to lay before the jury 
hundreds of facts, each indisputable, each conclusive, 
cach inconsistent with the story told by the plaintiff, 
each convicting him of a fratal, a lie, a crime on a 
scale of wickedness hitherto mexampled, as far ee he 
knew, in the annals of English law courts 

, ARTHUR ORTON UNMASKED. 

Coleridge proceeded with merciless logic to unmask 
the plaintiff, and by irrefutable argument to prove 
that the man who swore he was Roger Tichborne 
and claimed to be entitled to the name of an old 
and honoured family, and to enjoy vast estates, wes 
none other than Arthur Orton, Wapping butcher, 
who had posed as Thomas Castro in Australia, and 
been convicted of horse stealing in Hobart. 

Among the witnesses for the defence was Mrs. 
Radcliffe, née Kate Doughty. With fiery indignation 
she denied the claimant's cowardly imputation 
against her honour, and tore to shreds all his state- 
ments with regard to his connection with her. 

At last tho jury intimated that they wanted no 
more evidence, and on the hundred-and-second day of 
this remarkable trial it practically came to a close. 
The leading counsel for the claimant made a final 
desperate effort to save his cause, and he endeavoured 
to obtain an adjournment. 

Failing in that, he consented to non-suit, and the 
Chiefl Justice Bovill sprung a mine. Many had been 
sprung during the hearing of the case, but the effects 
of thig one were more dramatic than any that had 
gone before. He ordered the claimant to be taken 
into custody there and then. The date was March 6th, 
1872, and the butcher was forthwith conveyed to 
Newgate Prison, but was released in the course of 
a day or two on very heavy bail. 

THE PUBLIC STILL BELIEVE IN HIM. 


Wonderful to relate, the claimant still had a power- 
ful following, including Mr. Guilford Onslow, the 
M.P., who apes his fortune freely in the impostor’s 
lost cause. It may be safely assumed that from the 
very first the claimant knew he was not likely to 
succeed in his preposterous suit, and though he could 
not have been indifferent to the strong probabilities 
that his perjury would land him in penal servitude, 
he was of opinion that the game was worth the 
candle. 

An uncultivated, coarse-minded butcher as he was, 
he had had five years of clover. During those five 
years he had lived the life of a wealthy man. Money 
had poured into his coffers, and he had spent it 
lavishly, and now he was to have another year of 
freedom and luxury. Us ring the year he was on bail 
he enjoyed himself immensely. He was a constant 
attendant at pigeon shooting matches, a form of sport 
that appealed strongly to his low instincts. 

He went about the country making speeches in 
his own interests, and declaring that he was a perse- 
cuted man, and the credulous public to whom he 
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appealed believed in him. His trial for perju 
not begin until April 22nd, 1873. Here, pee 
Nd oy to undeestend wey a whole year should 
ave n wast ‘ore curtain ise 
baer aT ideiaiadics 
_ The trial was at Bar before a s ial jury. 
judges were Chief Justice Cockbarn’ Sustines hrc 
and Lush. Coleridge and Hawkins still appeared for 
the Tichhorne family, and the defence was in the 
hands of Dr. xen ys Q.0., a clever, fiery, irreprs- 
sible Irishman, and Mr. Patrick McMahon, M.P. 
_ For 188 days this trial dragged on its slow, weary- 
ing length, and all the time the protagonist was still 
living on the fat of the land, and for the ting 
was one of the most notable personages in Englani 
The newspapers devoted pages to him, and from’ John 
. oa to tho eck End _ his features wey; 
amiliar by means o otographs and portraits j 
the illustrated journals. ai aan a 
FOURTEEN YEARS PENAL SERVITUDC. 
Witnesses by the score were put into the box to 
prove that Castro and Orton were the samo man, and 
that Arthur Orton was the Wapping butcher.” An 
old sweetheart, Mary Ann Loder, came from Wapping 
and established his identity beyond all doubt, ~ 
The evidence against him was overwhelming. Dr. 
Kenealy, who seems to have taken up the caso as a 
partisan, abused every privilege of the Bar in his 
despairing efforts to turn the tido in favour of his 
pone 4 np as ial a gersaan made in 
court have scarcely any parallel, and amazing passagi< 
at arms occurred between him and Chict Justi: 
Cockburn, whom he hinted was a partial and unfa:: 


judge. 

He hurled charges of perjury at the heads of all 
the opposing witnesses, an declared in impassioned 
language that his “unfortunate client” was the victim 
of a horrible conspiracy, which would for ever destroy 
the belief in the fairness of English law. 

Kenealy’s speech was one of the sensations of 4 
sensational trial. Every legal man present listencd 
with consternation depicted on his features. During 
Kenealy’s vitriolic outburst Cockburn sat apparently 
unmoved, but when the judge began to sum up he 
administered a rebuke to the Irishman which must 
have astonished him. He charged him with com- 
bining cowardice with insult, and said that the court 
had been bearded and insulted in a flagrant manner. 
Proceeding to deal with the prisoner he left the jury 
in no doubt as to the opinion he entertained for him. 

The jury did not take long to make up their minds, 
and the claimant was found guilty on two counts. 
The verdict was one of seven years’ penal servitud: 
on each count, fourteen yeare in all. Arthur Orten 
had had seven years of luxury, ease, and plenty. It 
wag all over now, and he passed from the gaze of the 
world for the time being to the terriblo lifo «f 
a penal servitude convict. A sequel to this dramatic 
trial was that Kenealy was disbarred by the Benchers 
of Gray’s Inn for his unparalleled conduct during 
the hearing of the case. ; 

This was by no means the last of the gigantio im- 
posture. Thousands of silly people continued i 
declare their belief in the butcher. He was non: 
other than Roger Tichborne, they said. Sir Hemy 
Hawkine was hooted in the street, and when the 
general election came on in 1874, the Tichborne cass 
was made a rallying cry. As a Tichborne candidate, 
Dr. Kenealy stool for Stoke-on-Trent, and was elect«:l 
by the overwhelming majority of 2,000. He usel 
every means at his command to reopen the case ani 
have a new trial. He founded a paper called tir 
Enetishman, in which he started an agitation, and 
kept it going for a long time. But it all ended in 
smoke. People began to grow aweary at last of tho 
Tichborne claimant. Then, in 1880, poor, fiery Dr. 
Kenealy died, and with him paesed all interest 10 
the remarkable case. 

DEATH AMIDST SQUALOR AND MISERY. 

Four years later the claimant was liberated. ia) 
was only a little less stout than when he disappearc! 
behind the prison walls, but his hair was grey, his 
face was the face of an aged man. He had no follow- 
ing now. He was an outcast, and despised. For 
years he eked out a precarious living by exhibitiny 
himself in public-houses. Lower and lower he sank, 
and, at last, patteg ee his end was drawing near. 
he confessed through the columns of a weekly paper 
that he was the real Arthur Orton, and that he had 
been encouraged to go on with the impceture, when 
the Dowager Lady Tichborne declared in Paris that 
he was her son. . 

Not very long afterwards Arthur Orton, the Wapping 
butcher, who had made his name known through: i 
the civilised world, who had impoverished the Tich- 
borne estates, driven many people mad, put hundreds 
of thousands of pounds into the pockets of the 
lawyers, ruined the reputation of Dr. Kenealy ant 
a score of others who had professed belief in him, 
was a broken and weary man, friendless and penniless. 

And in a squalid lodging near the Edgware Road 
the great impostor ended his strange and trouble! 
life a few years ago. No fiction that has ever been 
written could excel in human interest this astoun lin 
record of gullibility, deceit, and fraud. 


Next week—*‘ The Career of Robscn, Poet and Crimi 


Decause there are twenty-two of them, and they are all brilliant, 
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and banged again. Auntie gave a scream and bolted, 
but the cracker hopped remorselessly after her. If she 
stepped this side or that, it was there almost as soon 1s 
she was. She ap pens to Chorley to stop the thins. 
assuring him that she knew that this was going to 
ie as she had had a foreboding of it. 

“Take it away! Take it away!” she cried, as s!e 
shook her petti- 
coats desperately 
and tried to 
dodge the per- 
sistent thing. 

“Tt’sall right,” 
explained Chor- 
ley. “It won't 
hurt you.” 

Mrs. Chorley 
appealed to her 
husband to stop 
the _entertain- 
ment, and ran 
after Aunt Jane 
herself, with no 

rticular object 
in view beyond 
showing her 
sympathy. Chor- 
ley, declaring 


that it was all ees 
nonsense, A black quivering thing shot thrangh Uv 


snatcbed off his aie moaning Lke a loal soul inangu he 
cap nevertheless, 

for the sake of peace, and tried to catch the cracker aa 
an urchin chases a butterfly, while Aunt Jane became 
quite hysterical over it. The amusement. however, die:l 
away a moment later of its own accord, the cracker 
having cracked itself out. 

“Take me indoors,” panted Aunt Jane, when she was 
satisfied that the danger was over for the moment. * I 
shall never sleep to-night. I know I shan't.” 

Aunt Jane was taken indoors accordingly, while 
Chorloy ruefully gathered up the remuins of bis fireworks 
and followed the procession. 


“And now,” said Chorley, “ we'll 
try a catherine wheel, You see——” 

“Can't you smell something burning, 
Henry?” interrupted Aunt Jane. 

“It's the gunpowder and stuff in 
the fireworks,” explained Chorley. 
“They always——” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” snapped 
Aunt Jane, shaking her petticoats 
f\ u vigorously to satisfy herself that she 
jAtoe' Gelsoort5y hadn't caught light anywhere without 

. knowing it. “I know what I'm talk- 
ing about. Something is burning.” 

“ Please mum,” volunteered Tia Ann, stepping 
forward, “I think it must be the umberella. You was 
standin’ close under——” 

Aunt Jane brou ht her umbrella down into the line 
of sight, and a big sob escaped her as she looked 
ruefully at it. The golden rain had riddled it like o 
ce sieve. Mra. Chorley said it was a t shame, while 

= Mr: Chorley looked very contrite an unhappy, and was 

a rather ee he _ males the inabencpons give 

‘ ee ss away with eve x. is, however, was hardly the 

“You won't guess what's in that parcel,” said Chorley cee, the plain fact being that if you thrust a pee 
to nis wife, as be deposited the object in question on | ymbrella into the midst of a shower of sparks, it is 
one of the hall chairs, and proceeded to take off his | likely to get rather badly burnt, whether the instruc- 
overcoat. tions say so or not. 

Mra. Chorley looked at the square-shaped packa In order to avoid being drawn into the heated 
for a moment, and finding herself none the wiser, she | discussion between the ladies as to whose fault it is 
gaid: a when fire burns inflammable material, Mr. Chorle 

“ What is it . “ ., | Went a little way up the garden, and let off another 

« Fireworks,” said Mr. Chorley. “They were sellin’ | rocket all by himself. This time success crowned his 
‘om off half-price in the City to-day, and so I got a few, | efforts. The two ladies left off wrangling to admire 
just to amuse you and Aunt Jane. 55 is the effect, while even the hardened and sceptical Mary 
- viele don’t know how to let them off,” said Mrs. | Ann was betrayed into a murmur of applause. Thus 
‘horley. encouraged, Chorley cam : 

“ ie more do I, for the matter of that,” replied her - 7 bank oe erenp, ond wale 
husband. “But there's full instructions given away them some of 
with every box. The man told me so. We'llall go out AM the squibs. 
in the garden after dinner and have some fun with I According 
them.” i - 

About nine o'clock, after having carefully studied rages hae 
the printed instructions given away with every box, Baway with 


Chorley announced that he was ready to begin. Aunt every box, you | ‘he next morning Chorley came down to see how the 
Jany put on her goloshes, and opened her umbrella to lig ht the garden was getting on after the display, and for the 
keep off the worst of the east wind. and followed Chorley f squib and moment he could hardly believe his eyes. The lawn was 
to the lawn under the impression that the record of the hold itin your moulting in patches like a sick canary, the cabbages 
Crystal Palace for this kind of thing was about to be hand for a| Were scarred iy a long black line, and the flower-beds 

momentwhile | were littered in a most depressing way with scraps of 


very badly brcken. Mrs. Chorley having thrown 2 | 
shawl over her shoulders and anchored one of her 
husband's cricket-eaps to her head with about five hat- 
pins, hurried after them, imploring them not to begin 
till she was quite ready. Finally Mary Ann, on the tip- 
toe of expectation, brought up the rear. 

The first display, Chorley announced, would be the 
ascent of a sky rocket. The enjoyment of the spectacle 
was not, however, so complete as it might have been. 
Chorley had planted a bottle in the ground us a socket 
for the stick in the usual way, and his interested 
audience bad gathered closely round him. Immediately 
after applying the match he stepped back hurriedly in 
order to get out of the danger zone, and his heel came 
down with a fatal precision on Aunt Jane’s corn—the 


burnt paper and dead ashes. 

Then, all at once Mr. Wimbleby’s cat limped into the 
picture. He came down the gravel path with a forlomn 
air as if he trusted he would not be noticed by any of his 
ludy friends, and gazed at Chorley for a moment in a sad, 
reproachful way. The exploding squib had ploughed a 
bald spot all along his back, and he seemed to be walking 
in two directions at once, pring to the fact that nezrly 
all his whiskers on one side had been singed off, and he 
missed the guidance they had hitherto given him. 

Chorley looked at the poor thing for a moment, ard 
then he heard Wimbleby's voice calling “ Puss, Puss ” 
from next door. As he felt that the cat's condition was 
one that it would be difficult to explain satisfactorily in 
a few words, he hurried indoors in the hope that time 


it emits a 
exerts and 
eautiful 
shower of 
sparks. You 
then throw it 
high in the 
air, when it 
will explode 
with a loud 
report. Care 
must, how- 
ever, be taken 
not to hold 
the squib too 


one she kept to tell her whether it was going to rain or 
not. 


Mrs. Chorley, moved into active compassion at the sight 
spent itself in the branches of a distant tree. 


would show them a firework that you didn’t have to be | squib fell among 


could be held in the hand while it was at work. Aunt | yards long. 


beauties should be missed. 


revenge 


was doing a8 
und. 


= 


She caught Chorley a emack that frayed all his whiskers 
. out on one side. off with a bang. 


If you enjoy a laugh at your own e 


Aunt Jane shook her clothes viyorously to long, as these 
Aunt Jane gave a squeal of agony and caught Chorley sutiafy herself that she hadn't caught light things have 
asmack that frayed all his whiskers out on one side. anywhere. 


of her aunt’s eufferings, added a vigorous thump | maturely, and to remove a couple of the operator's 
on her own account, and while Chorley was ex laining | fingers at the same time. 
that he was the victim of circumstances, the rocket had horley was nothing if 
and threw it away at once. 


‘As goon as order had been restored, Chorley said he | in the air, and emitting a p 
the cabbsges 


not careful. He lit the squib 
Instead, however, of soaring 
leasing shower of fire, the 
t the bottom of the 
out a stream of sparks several 
fon occurred, and at the 
ain rang out in the night, 

k, quivering thing shot 
like a lost soul in anguish, and 
Wimbleby’s fence. 


so careful about. It was called “ golden rain,” and | garden, and uirted 
Then the explos 
Jane sniffed a little at the news as if she had her doubts | same moment a wild yawp of 
about it; but finding that after the first explosion there | as the novelists say, 
seemed to be no danger in the shower of fire, she was | through the air, mo 
revailed upon to come nearer to it so that none of its | disappeared over Mr. 
Aunt Jane gave a gus 
believer in ghosts, und she 
injure one of them in any 
on you sooner or later. 
scientific detail to Chorley in a tone that was tremulous 
with vague apprehension. 
Chorley was, however, 
the ghost theory and ex 
squib had been no more ti 
a stray cat, and that it serve 
and roosting among 
Jane was obviously a: 
his duty to do something to li 
“ Look here,” he said. “I'll show you something that 
‘ou up a bit. : 
light it and it hops about in “How wonderful!” exclaimed the bride-to-be. 
the ground, causing roars of fun 
go in the instructions.” 
ation, and cast a side- engage to Mr. Loony. 
black apparition had “Oh, it's perfectly extraordinary ” burst out the 
as though she dreaded | blushing girl “How could you know that?” 
scuss the matter with “By my long study of the science.” was the reply. 


knew fora fact that if you 
way it will alwaya have its 
She explained this 


better informed. He ridiculed 
lained that the effect of the 
an to put sudden activity into 
d the thing right for coming 
As, however, Aunt 
ffected by the experience, he felt it Breathlessiy she 
ven her up a little. words, 


will amuse you, and cheer y 

they call a ‘ cracker.’ 
a playful manner on 
and laughter. It says 
Aunt Jane gave a sigh o 

long glance at the spot where t! 
disappeared a moment previously, 
that it might be coming back to di 
them. She was not attending ve 
Chorley was saving 
e lit a cracker an 


and she didn’t quite realise whathe | the na-—- 


The cracker, as is usual with thin; 
Then it jumped c 


in this month’s PEARSON'S. 


might help to soften the blow. 
(Another of Mr. Chorley's adventures will be related 
next week.) 


——- —.--—» joa 


NO GENTLEMAN. 

AN ardent clubman once lost an umbrella and re- 
solved to draw attention to the circumstance. He» 
caused the following notice to be put up in the en- 
trance hall: “The nobleman who took away an win- 
brella not his own on such a date is requested te 
return it.” 

The clab ecmmitice tok unbrage at this statem: nt. 
and summened the member who had composed it 


been known 
to go off pre- 


before them. “Why, sir” they asked, “should you 
or, ag she was a firm | SY ppes: that a nobleman he- taken your umbrella?” 
u “Well,” he replied. “the first article in the club 


rule says that ‘this club is to he composed of neble- 
men and gentlemen,’ and since the person who stole 
my umbrella cond not have been a gentleman, ho 
must have been a nobleman.” 
MERELY DEDUCTION. 

Ta fair amatenr palinis’ louked at the left hand 
of the sweet youag girl long and earnestly. 
j Waited for the palmist’s next 


“Ah! Tosee by your hand that you are engaged 
Here's a thing | to be marriel,” sail the palmist. 


& And,” continued the reader of the future and th: 
past, in a more eutting tone, “To sve that you are 


wach to what ®But surely the lines in my hand cannot tell yout 


” 
thew it on the “Who said anything about lines?” | replied the 
rophetic one, with withering scorn, “You are weer- 


of the kind, went | ing the engagement-ring 1 returned him three weeks 
” 


‘ose to Auntie’s feet ' ago! 


xpense, don’t miss “How John Bull app2ars te Paria” 
Crushing, but comic. 
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Picked Pars. 


Epicures. 

Fish and potato pie not being relished by some of the 
inmates of Truro Workhouse, it has been determined 
that experimentally the Friday's dinner for the next six 
weeks shall consist of rabbits. “As an alternative diet, 
suggested a sarcastic guardian, “try pheasants!” 

“Where Do You Wander?” 

A gander belonging to a Holbeach man is making a com- 
panion of a cow in quite s remarkable way. It follows the 
cow down to the field every morning, and also follows it 
when it oy to be milked, and the two can be seen going 
through the town of Holbeach twice a day. 

We are Seven. 
_ Jethou, one of the Channel Islands, is the smallest 
inhabited island in Europe, and in its entire length and 
breadth of about three square miles it has but one 
inhabited house. It has a population of about seven, is 
without roads of any sort, and has no mail. 


Dog as a Fire Alarm. 
Awakened by the loud and incessant barking of his dog, 
a Lavenham (Suffolk) engine-driver named Cansell looked 
through the window, and saw flames arising from a barn on 
adjoining premises. Damage to the extent of over £200 
was done, but much more property would have been 
destroyed but for the dog’s sagacity. 


Picture Pars , (See footline.) 


A FRIEND TO HUNTING MEN. 


In addition to such necessities as a flask, a eandwich- 
tin, and a cigar-case, most hunting men carry with them 
a spare horseshoe. This is not for luck, but in case the 
horse should pull off one of his shoes in jumping. It 

is inclosed ina small 

leather case attached 
. to the saddle. By 
means of a joint in 
the centre it can be 
made to fit different 

sized feet, so in a 

case of emergency it 

can be lent to a 
friend. By means of a few nails, which are also 
included in the case, and a hammer, which can always 
be obtained at the nearest farmhouse, the shoe can 

ut on firmly enough to take the foundered horseman 


ome, 
_OCco 
WIRES IN A TUNNEL, 
Have you ever noticed what Happece to the telegraph 
wires at the side of a railway when they arrive at a 
tunnel? Instead of being carried over the top as many 
people imagine, they are 
actually taken through the 
tunnel, although they can- 
not be seen from the 
window of the carriage. A 
close scrutiny of the brick- 
work at the side, however, 
will reveal the presence of a 
small box-like arrangement 
about 6in. square Fanning 
from one end of the tunne! 
to the other. This box coa- . = 
tains the wires. Not only does it protect them from 
the soot and grime caused by the engine, bat it also 
effects a considerable economy in space compared with 
the ordinary method of carrying wires. In view of the 
limited accommodation which a tunnel affords this is an 
important consideration. 


snut 


Pars about Players. 


J. Whiting (Chelsea). 

Wuurtxo is not what one would call a polished goal- 
keeper perhaps, but whatever he lacks in style he amply 
makes up for in dash and daring; indeed, many critics 
think that he is very often too prone to taking risks, 
thereby endangering his charge unduly. . 

Certainly his way of rushing pell-mell out of his goal 
cn tho slightest provocation may at times bring the hearts 
of ardent Chelsea supporters into their mouths, but it is 
really not quite so risky as it may seem from the ring. 

It is, in Tret, just as natural to him as running out to a 
bowler is to Jessop, or as taking a curve at lightning 
speed is to Edge. : . 

He simply has the knack of taking riske—successfally. 

Whiting is generally known as “ Pom-pom,” a name t! t 
came from his cannon-shot-like met of kicking and 
fisting the ball out of goal, and, as he is still quite young, 
he may look forward to a long and distinguished career. 

. G. S. Harris (Corinthians). 

Ir is very unfortunate that the Corinthians should have 
retired from football of the highest class, for it means, 
among other things, that a number of fine players will no 
longer be as prominently before the public as formerly. 

as. Harris, who has taken the brilliant amateurs’ 
eentre-forward position during the last two seasons, for 
instance, is one whose clever play will be much missed. 

It may justly be claimed for Harris that he is among 
the best half-dozen “centres” of the day. and, although 
he has not the same genius for the game as his predecessor, 
@. 0. Smith, had, he, nevertheless, makes an admirable 


A pencilecase will be given to the sender of each original illustrated 
Address your envelope to The Page Six Editor, Pearson’s Weskly, 
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Sporteman and Gentleman/ 
Hearin that a lion hed made off with » pi at Morogoro, 
East Atrica, the manager of « German clu a banquet 
pursued the lion in evening dress, but it escaped, 


A jeryman att Ce arta Aiaeag 
mn at the er t 
d hearing of most of a case. Counsel refused to 
the verdict of eleven men, and a retrial was ordered. 
Hard Tack ! 
ne ees nl peg an sae 
Coney Is! included a of granite, a ship's 
hammer made of iron, & revolver, several boots, and a 
piece of plate glass. 
New York’s Happy Homes. 
Within a short time two of New York's office i 
will hav} a combined population of 30,000. These are 
eae building, forty-one storeys, and the City Investing 
building, thirty-five storeys high. 
Granny’s Baccy:s 
To the Townes Paes a he yoo — of ~ 
workho aged eighty-four led for an allowance o 
tobacco. said rey had seecked for seventy-one 
and missed her pipe very much since entering the toon 
She could not digest her food. The board consented. 


A carefy 
g selection of the best of the 


PULLING UP STUMPS. 

Anyonn who has tried to pull a firmly-rooted stump 
out of the ground will know how obstinately it 
ae can resist the most 
strenuous co 

s at removal. 
‘ picture illustrates a 
simple but effective 
at sayey Method of accom- 
“ 3 plishing the Dbasi- 
3 mean ean as 
Sac ump astou 
at loop of rope R, and 
through it pass a strong bar of wood L, allowing about 
three quarters of its entire length to remain on one side. 
Rest the short end on a brick, or some other hard 
piece of material at B. Then, by applying an upward 
pull at P, an immensely powerful leverage is obtained, 
and the most reluctant stump will be effectually removed. 


fo) 
TO ECONOMISE IN MANTLES. 

‘WHEN an incandescent mantle begins to fray and split, 
the light, as most people have found to their annoy- 
ance, is considerably 
reduced. Instead of re- ° 
placing it with a new one, 
owever, one can, by & 
little judicious manip 
tion, keep it in use for 
some time longer. The 
mantle should be lifted 
off with a hatpin, as in 
the illustration, and the § 
broken ends carefully 
trimmed with a pair of 
scissors until they are 
straight. Then take out 
the fork and break off a 
iece sufficient to lower aie 

he shortened mantle to the ordinary 


Li ~ 


level. When it is | unpapered, great cracks 


A Few Items of Fact that wi 
Interest You, i 


Earned Their Keep. 

The 1,661 prisoners in Chelmsford Gaol earned £2,7 
pop! the last twelve months. Their Sa tg 
£2,405 during the same period. 

Ungrateful. 

A young seal, captured off the north coast of Cornn:: 
and fed by means of a baby’s bottle, has died tan 
pneumonia in the Plymouth Aquarium, 

Cocksasdoodie Champion. 

One of the attractions at the Silverton (Devon-i,:e) 
carnival was a cock-crowing contest, for which six ij: 
were entered. The prize was awarded to a noisy bird, \., 
crowed fifty times within a quarter of an hour. : 


Rose’s Record. 

Miss Rose Fritz has beaten the world’s record in \..0, 
writing in New York. The young lady copied fii. 4 
manuscript 5,619 words in one hour, or an average «1 j).-4 
over ninety-three and a half words per minute, =~ 


Bad Shot. 

The noon mail train from Chester to Holyhead the «1.» 
day failed to catch the mail-bag hung out on the appsri.t:., 
near Holywell Station. Tho bag fell under the trai, ari 
its contents were either cut to pieces by the wheels of :'y 
carriages or ecattered over the adjoining fields. 


lly indexed handbook, entitled “Picture Paragraphs,’ containing 2 


pars used on this is now _on sale at all bookstails, 
sclection of the best of the pare ste Grom the Publisher, J8 Hlensletta St, London, W.C. 


MUFFLED PEALS. 


THE picture illustrates the manner in which a chur) 
bell is treated, when the sad necessity arises for x 
half-muffled peal. A is the leather mnfle, which is 

padded with paper «~ 

some other material unti! 
it has obtained tle 
uired density of ton. 

B is the strap and buck: 
by which it is attached i. 
one side of the clapper :: 
shown at C, the unpro- 
tected side of the inn 
ball appearing at D. 1; 


and one muffled alternate! ly 


rung with the cla of 
sides. A good effect is 


SOC 


HOUSES IN BANDS. 

WHEN walking about in a colliery district one may 
often come across a village where nearly every house hi; 
two iron bands tightly screwed round its walls as int! 

icture. These are no reflection upon the skill of ti, 
uilder. They merely 
indicate that a seam is 
being worked immedi- 
ately underneath, and 
were it not for the 
support which they 

ord, no_ building | 

would be able to with- / 
stand the vibration 
caused by the blasting. 
Even as it is, where the 
inside walls are 


replaced, the light will be found equal to that given by | frequently appear in the plaster and whitewash. The 


a new mantle. 


% 


pivot to a line which includes 8. H. Day on his right and 
ie ea pane (who is no relation to him, by the way) on 
‘is left. 
Last season he signed League forms for Derby County, 
but now, owing to the “split,” he will have to content 
himself with football of a much different class. 


L. Skene (Fulham). 

Fotnam seem to have a special penchant for including 
University men in their ranks, 

Last season, for instance, they had the skilful but much 
misunde R. C. Hamilton, M.A., at centre-forward, 
and now that that fine player has returned to his native 
country, they have got Leslie Skene, who is a medical 
student, to keep goal for them. 

And an excellent goalkeeper the old Queen’s Park and 
Edinburgh University amateur is, too. 

Rather short and not at all robustly built, Skene pre- 
sents a very different figure from that of the unfortunate 
Fsyer, whose pcsition he has taken under the bar. 

ut, despite his physical drawbacks, it takes a very 
smart shot to escape him, for he is as active as a cat and as 
nimble as a trick gymnast; while, as befits an embryo 
surgeon, he has no nerves and is quick and decisive in all 
his actions. 
H. S. Stapley (West Ham.) 

A cLever, thrustful, determined player, a good shot, and 
a a mae always nae eos eyes open for the main chance— 
such is Harry Stapley, the young amateur who operates at 
centre-forward ar the West Han team. 

Not over fast—indeed, speed is not a noticeable point 


% 


outside girders, however, prevent further damage. 


A Few Facts About Well-known 
Footballers. 


about the West Ham front rank—he relies upon ©" 
dribbling and short, sharp passes to bring him int 
opposing goal mouth, and, once there, upon his ability : 
seize his opportunities to carry him through. And vor 
smartly does he usually take these—a fact to whi h 1" 
Southern League goalkeepers will readily subscri'e, 
ae ay sche . 

tapley is a sc ter rofession, chemistry hi"- 
his forte, and a club pects Mr distinct ability. Jtt: 
fates and the Selection Committee be kind, he should 94 
an International cap before he retires. 


W. Meredith (Manchester United). 

Ir is very doubtful if football has ever had a clever? 
outside-right than William Meredith. Bassett and Athe 
smith, of former days, and Rutherford and Walion. °° 
their best to-day, are, of course, all names to conjure Wi): 
but Meredith is the equal, if not the superior, of them * 

This season he has showing brilliant form in ali” 
every game, and those who have ever had tho ce! 
fortune to see him “on his day” will readily underst:”" 
what this means. For an outside man his control over |" 
ball, his powers of dribbling, and his amazing foot wer - 
hae? betoken something very near the ideal in fo") 

all; and it is small wonder that he is the most '"!' 
forward of the presant day. tity 

Meredith, who is, as his name implies. a Welsien 
has over a score of International caps; he is thirty” 
years of 966, and he invariably carries a toothpick in. 
mouth while playing. He was one of tho fames 
“suspends” in the notorious Manchester City case 


aragrene accspted and used on this page 
, Henrietta Strest, London. W.C. 
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THE HOUSE OF RIMMON. 


By JOHN K. PROTHERO. 
Author of ‘‘in the Grip of Fate.” 


In the coolness of the corridor Rosalie revived. ago you succeeded to your brother's title and blossome.” 
“Come inte my den,” said her husband gently. He | out into a millionaire. How did you do it?” she crie: 
the door of @ cosy room bright with a wood fire. rao “that’s the thought that tortures and torment 
recalcitrant § x me. Business,” she flamed in scorn. “1 tell you 1'r 

L Rosalie,” and like a child he picked her up and | haunted all night long by the faces of your victims. Dva 
in his arms to a comforteble armchair. “Take | women, dead children wake me from my sleep; the voice 

this,” he held some brandy to her lips. “ Again,” as she | of the doomed you sent to die in rotten ships you had in 

Se eade ink © the drink. “That’e better. Now wrap your- sured, and—and”—she paused, choked with emotion 
geniality t mae : amous as a host. It was a large f = Aer pe laid a shawl upon her shoulders—“ and let | “sometimes a fear even more terrible grips at my heart 
and notable gathering. Women, | me take off your shoes and warm feet. You're like ) There's blood on your hands—Douglas, blood! It cries t. 
brilliant in gociety ; men, distinguished in letters, famous | a lump of ice.” He knelt before her and clipped off the the skies for vengeance. Thank God, as I do, your 6c 
in politics, financiers of world-wide repute, thronged the | satin clippers, chafing the elender feet with soft and | will never know his father!” 
100 , us with rich velvet hangings and rare exotics, | delicate touch. “You're very sure?” he laughed again. “What if ° 
opulent wit Persian rugs and priceless y pelatinge_preaeee “You have adorable ankles, Rosalie.” He stooped and told you I know that which you would give your eyes t 

ante- ber, where, be her lightly on the instep. She drew back | learn—where our son is?” 


centre of an admiring group, Sir Douglas held his court. uddering. She looked at him fascinated. 
Short, thick-set, not to say stout, with laughing blue eyes | “Your touch blisters my soul,” she said. | “It isn’t trae,” she gasped. “ You say it to—to tortur 
and & flexible mouth, he was the incarnation of conviviality. He rose with a laugh and a ehrug, but his face had | me.” 
His face rippled with smiles, his figure radiated welcome. | reddencd. “Te it so horrible a thing a father should know aa 
A man of great wealth, greater personality, he had taken | “Your tongue is sharp as ever, Rosalie,” he said. “It | love his son?” he asked quickly. “Come now, for th 
London by storm on his accession to the title five years | does not be aso like your beauty. No one would think | murderer you call me, it is surely a creditable feeling! 1: 
A before, and had held good his capture ever since. we had been married four-and-twenty years to look at you. | I were what you say, Rosalie”—he gripped her arm 
The reception that evening was held in honour of an | You have the bloom of girlhood on your cheeks.” “if I were what you eay, should I care fer. him or you’ 


Indian prince. Stately in robes of Oriental magnificence, | “And the heart of the most miserable woman upon | Fool, with your weak fears and idle imaginings, you: 
the stranger excited curiosity and admiration, but even his | earth. What have you to tell me? ” She rose swiftly, | tales of old men murdered in their sleep, of comin shine an 
dark, romantic figure could not compete with the attraction overtopping him by inches. “What lies behind your | weeping women. You are hysterical. If I am such : 
of the soft-tongued, quick-witted baronet. threat? Oh, you can speak now. I'm strong enough to villain, why do you etay with me?” 
His wife. a tall, statuesque beauty in white velvet and | bear it. What do you know of—of my visit to 1” The woman wrung her hands. 

selene tee, did not share his popularity. She re- He looked her steadily in the eyes, his own narrowed to “T’ve asked myself the tion all these weary year: 
ceived her guests without a trace of the vivacity that | points of steel. I’ve asked myself a i ond yet again why do I not leav 
marked her husband. Her cold smile repelled you, the “Tt was to the ba oa of Halling, in Norfolk, you sent | you to your ¢ t I can’t—I can’t. Iam a coward. 
touch of her fingers chilled you. People avoided Lady | our son,” he answered, “the baby whom you swore had | She cried, “a coward bound by the chains of a dead past 
Blythe. : as died. You kt me grieve for him, Rosalie, for twenty- @ past wherein were my husband, the man I love. 
“Yon are ill, Rosalie?” her husband asked expres- | three years; you let my sorrow harden my heart, let my with my whole strength ; and eo I stay, doping that at th 
sively. She had just snubbed a duchess, notorious for her | anguish quicken to bitterness within me. ‘You told me he | last I still may find a way to save you, to shield you, fron 
‘lianonds and lack of reputation, with more than usual | was dead. You had lost him, you said, through some | the retribution that awaits your sins.” 


hauteur. childish ailment while I was abroad. You led me to hie “Meanwhile,” he said drily, “you set me an exceller’ 
“Merely bored,” she answered calmly. . rave with a matchless, a pitiless deceit I could not emulate. example. You lie to me about our boy. You hide hin 
“Have the grace, at least, to assume an interest,” he Gon let me cry out for him, my son, my boy, and stood | from me, deprive me of his love, him of his father's care 


said softly. a. cee : =o by with a face of marble, a heart of steel. You hid him | Your own record is not without reproach, Rosalie. How 
“Why should 12 It is quite against my inclination to | in the vlogs kept him with foster-folk, who, at your dare you steal away my son?” He bent towards her, hi- 
see these people at all. Your friends are not perticolety bidding, called him ‘son.’ My son, my heir, was taught face like steel, his eyes a sword. 


entertaining,” she added ecornfully. “ The men are stupid, | to call a village yokel ‘father.’ And I believed you, I She did not flinch. 
the women”—she shrugged her shoulders and gl at | grieved for you—Rosalie, you were hard, a cruel woman “I'd do the same again to-morrow,” she said slowly. 
the retreating figure of the wicked and delightful duchess | even then.” ‘With a like result,” he jeered. “T’ve found you 


with disdain. “Hard, cruel!” ehe faced him proudly. “What was boy. Your brain cannot outmatch mine. I discovere 
Sir Douglas eyed her narrowly. There had come a lull | your grief to mine? Your longing to the hunger that tore | your conspiracy @ r ago. I came home, you may re 
in the stream of guests ; he slipped her hand within his arm | at my heart, for the boy I'd borne, the child I’d brought | member, from the tinent, and found you absent. You 
and led her toa ones, bee ng over her with a look of | into the world. And yet I starved oy longing for his baby | had left no statement as to your whereabouts, nor as to the 
solicitade that tari a romantic and susceptible | face, his Hay fingers clutching at my breast. I crushed = day yon would return. I was puzzled to account for this 
débutante, watching him with aperecniies eyes. hunger tor his scft, sweet body—I had him taught to call The demon of jeslouwy, of suspicion, gripped me. You ar- 
“Give me your fan,” he said elowly. “ we can talk | ancther woman by my name. . » . Do you know why?” | & beautiful woman, | lie, and a passionate one. Th: 
unobserved. You will be kind, Rosalie, and entertain my ; she asied; “co you know why! ‘To save him from the | horrible dg clamoured at my brain that another has 
guests?” he asked in a caressing vote, fanning her | knowledge that his father was a murderer and a thief, a | stormed the heart you denied me, conquered the coldnes. 
dexterously. “You can be charming when you choose; | living lie, a ghastly fraud. To save him from the retribu- | that kept me at bay. 
you must so choose to-night.” tion that must overtake you and engulf me.” “T searched your rooms; I found a clue, the post 
“I will not,” she answered defiantly. “I ae She paused, shaking with the etrength of an emotion that mark of an envelope torn across and thrown half-burnt int« 
colour 


. receive these le, not to amuse them.” The ric sti her very soul. Into the sudden quiet of the room the grate. Women are so careless about details. You 
4 flushed her cheeks, her eyes flamed, she grew ot there flcated the straing of a waltz. The passionate violins should burn your papers thoroughly, my dear. The post 
' leautiful, a statue warmed to life. But, though her words | filled the air with a plaintive appeal, the ‘cello replied with | mark took me to the village of Halling, in Norfolk. Therr 
H rang defiance, her voice was low and soft, silken as his | a deep hell-like note. ‘The rustle of silks, the frou-fron of I made discreet inquiries. T learnt you were staying at a 
own, lace echoed from the corridor, the faint scent of roses came farmhouse in the neighbourhood. I —s you had not 
“'[ may remind you, your will before now has had to bend. | in a delicious breath. been there before. but when I showed your writiag to the 
to mine,” he said noel “There are reasons why I wish Sir Douglas glanced round the room instinct with re | local postmaster, he recognised the hand as one that had 
The to-night to be a marked success. I have political ambitions | fined luxury, attuned to a vast wealth, listened to the | addressed letters to # fisherman, Matt Gould by name 
—legitimate, even you must admit. Lord Cressingham is | sounds of revelry without, and a smile twitched at his | Letters that came at regular intervals, for the most par 

here and disposed to further my aims. Need I say more?” | lips. registered. That put me on the ecent. . 
The colour deepened in her cheeks. Her scarlet lipe “You rave,” he said centemptuously; “what can hurt “T discovered that twenty-three years earlier, about tly 
1 twitched with a vivid, biting scorn. me?” and he laughed, strong in the consciousness of } date you swore my son had died, a foster-child was giver 
“Oh, you are matchless in your audacity! You speak | wealth and power. to the care of the Goulds, a brown-haired, blue-eyed boy 
to me—to me of legitimate ambitions! I will not hft a “Oh, launch vour fill! You cannot blot out memory. like onrs. The urchin stayed at the cottage with the 
aed finger to help you. I will not move a step to further your | You must remember, and shudder, even you, at thought of | fisherman's children, sharing thein name, their life, till he 
u aime.” the black treachery with which you bought your wealth. | Was seven. Then he went to school; from thence, so the 
- “You are mistaken. In less than half an hour you will | The old man, your uncle, who had fondly read to you his ; local gossip said, to foreign parts, returning only at long 
vi be smiling your Lest, tlashing the lightning of your eyes on | will, in which he named you as his heir; you must remem- | intervals. A year ago, as you well know, Matt Gould was 


an enraptured politician. Lord Cressingham is susceptible, | ber how he eat that night before the fire, his eyes closed, a taken ill and died. Hie wife had predeceased him by a 
Rasahe. You must grant him a téte-a-téte.” smile upon his lips, sleeping. Aye, sleeping—-while | month cr so. You went to Halling, hoping to see the old 
“You are pieset to be enigmatical,” she answered. | stealthily you crept nearer and nearer till, your hand upon | man before he lost consciousness. You wished to learn 
“The performance wearies me. Tom going to bed.” She | his mouth, your c utch upon his throat. he fell back dead ! what had happened to our son? . 
rose, her face set in its old look of weary apathy, cold | You laughed-—I remember how you laughed; and then “T knew,” she answered fiercely. “T had arranged his 
disdain. looked up to find me watching from the door.” whole life. I told Gould where to send him to school in 

“A moment.” He smiled at her adoringly for the “Again, I say, you rave; my uncle died, according to | England and on the Continent. I gave the old man the 
henefit of the onlookers, arranging the lace scar! about her | the verdict at the inquest, of heart failure.’ I found him | money, £5,000, money left me by my father, to givo my 
shoulders, Then in a quick, sibilant voice spoke into her | at his last gasp. You swore to that.” . son when he should come of age. Matt Gould had nothing 
ear. “Aye, and swore falsely. I could not give you up. | to tell me. . 

“You will remain and entertain Lord Cressingham, or »_. | You were my husband, the man I'd loved. The man when “You femget -—her husband eyed her narrowly—“ vou 
his fingers under cover of the lace gripped her arm—“ or I | I had idolised—I could have forgiven you the old man’s | forget you did not know your son’s name. In your anxiety 
tuay find it necessary to insist upon an explanation of your | murder,” she went on passionately, “had you repented. to cut him off from me, in your fear lest IT should dis 
strange and sudden affection for a remote fishing village on | But you tock the price of your blood-guiltiness, you took | cover his identity, you bade Gould, when the boy came ot 


: the coast ~,. For Heaven's sake con- | the wealth, the cursed wealth for which you'd murdered | ase. tell him he was not a fisherman's son, and that he was 
: trol pone pape broke from her lips; “ you forced | him. Oh, Douglas, but the reckoning will be very heavy | to choose for himself the name that he should bear out. in 
me to it, Rosalie. A little faintness,” he turned to re- when it comes.” the world, a name that you were not to know lest you 
assure hig “ nothing to be alarmed at, I assure you, “You appear to gloat over the anticipation that T shall | should be tempted to eend for him. 
Duchess, *Blythe’s not strong. No, please don’t suffer for a murder I did not commit. You are a devoted “Matt followed your instructions, but when you learnt 


trouble,” i tticoats surrounded | wife. Rosalie,” he sneered. ‘You have deprived me of m that the old man lay dying, your love outburst your pru- 
egg tn Bere Pall Hae directly.” son, my heir, by a cruel lie. Is not that’ sufficient qratl- dence and you went to Halling. You hung over the bed. 
Deftly he piloted his wife, still white though outwardly | fication of your hate towards me?” side of the dying man praying he might recover conscious. 
controlled, ugh the fashionable crowd, Lagrery: by the Wore. God on my cee ace sight : ra persed ae ape bi a eine Sone a galled. Ber 
aid irl i rk, pi ace li rom your influence. nk God that he will nev: ret i ell! He P : 
repped palloe, Sime cae RE a ihe know pear hie father lives. Ah, I have touched you ing. How do T know?” Sir, Douglas | shrugge his 

“Your aunt’s ill, Betty.” he said softly, “you must there? Did you think I was blind and deaf not to suspect shoulders. “Local gossip, fey dagen and —he paused— 
play hostess for the next half hour. Start them dancing at | the way you got your wealth? You gambled away your | “yon d better have the truth.” he said, it may teach you 
once, instead of later. It will stop comment.” uncle's fortune, as you gambled away my love. Five years | prudence. You left the old man’s letter in your escritoire, 


La the tri . The Zulu leaped into the air and fell upon his back, dead.” For further 
Rachel aimed and proseed toe iyttoce The Ghost Kings” in PEARSON'S MAGAZINE. 
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\ childish thing to do, a hundred keys would fit it. T | threw himself into a chair and stared up at the ceiling. He He hesitated, then crept back into the shadow of ;)... 
overhauled your papers in my jealous rage, and tcund his | was in a dangerous fix, for all his imperturbability. The wall, crouching close to the door that, hidden by the ov, 
note saying the boy had chosen his name and had eat out | tacts of the case, looming dark and sinister before him, | growing ivy, gave access to the secret stair. 
to see ihe world and conquer it.” . were as follows: ®Five months before that night, the Left to himself, Sir Douglas entered the “oft, 
“And you?” her dry lips forced the words with diffi. | Nunham Castle had set sail from Live . Her cargo, Thickly carpeted, the room was unfurnished save for , 
culty, “you have discovered what I could not learn? » | supposedly of wool, had been insured by Smith & Co., | commodious chair set upon light-running wheels. In ti, 
“‘\’ short while back you went to Halling once wgain. | one of t baronet’s many aliases, for half a million. | chair gat Brettal in a deep sleep. A heavily-built man, |... 
‘There you learnt from village talk that one of Matt Gould's | Through one of his nts, Blythe had arranged with loomed large in the bare surroundings. Sir Dony! . 
boys, the on:: from ‘foreign parts,’ as the called him, had | Naylor, an old and trie confederate of the firm, to scuttle | wheeled him through the panel into the innet room, iii. 
been’ staying in the village, and had been sent for to| the ship. Naylor, a simple sort of rogue, would have | set him full in the Fas? the electric ign Not it ja. 
Londun by a gentleman——” fulfilled his bargain, and no one have mn a whit the | possessing face, with its heavy jowl, thick live, eyes ny... 
She glanced up impatientiy, her body shaken with a | wiser but for Brettal, the first nate. A more cunning and | se°. and coarsely modelled nose. And yet, when the ey. , 
more dangerous rascal than the captain, he had surprised , opened, and, roused to activity by the light, he sat up, ti. 
the head of the firm | Sheer animalism, the brute force of the man’s face .«, 


tremer of fear. 
“ "They said he'd gone to London six months ago. You- - | Naylor's confidence by announcing ¢ e rT orce 
you—-—” her voice trailed into a cry. had commissioned him to assist in the enterprise. Naylor | pelled a grudging sort of admiration. } 
“I was the gentleman referred to,” caid her husband | believed him, and the two carried out the programme as _ The baronet eyed him with a lock of swift comeny>, 
calmly. “The boy, as you surmised, was ours. You | arranged. The shi; foundered; the cargo was lost; the | tinged with a certain strange regret. 
women lack foresight in your campaigns. _T realised sooner | crew, through the able seamanship of Naylor, saved. ow then, wake up.” He clapped the stranger on ti 
or later he'd go back to the village, and I left a letier for On the return of the captain and first mate to London, | back. ‘Take this, it’s a pick-me-up, and will drive <6 
him in charge of Matt Gould's sister, an old hag who lived | Smith & Co. had sent in heir claim for insurance to the | of the fumes of liquor from your head. You know win ,. 
with them all her life. She keeps on the cottage by her- | Argus Company. Naylor was handsomely rewarded, the | you are, my fine fellow? f 
self; Gould’s sons and daughters are svattered to the | first mate also claimed and wae paid his share of the spoil. Yes, with the biggest blackguard in London,” was tio 


winds. They—- But Brettal was not satisfied. re was a reason for his retort. “No, I won t take your draught; how do 1 kn. » 
She interrupted him. discontent which Sir Douglas did not communicate to the | it isn’t poicon ? : 
“He came to London, you say?” She repeated the | youn, man drinking brandy. A reason which had in- | “As you like. If you prefer to talk with a betadie4 


i chanic: shion. “He knows you are | spired him with a desire for vengeance which sent him ; brain, doso. It makes me even more your master.” 
words in a dull, mechanical fashion « y p ng | Lt Give a entail, and be hatiged Goal He unc 


4 A ; "2 , 
his father?” she asked, battling against the rage, the | with his story of the wreck of the Nunham Castle to | , nM c 1 
barre that ewept over her aol, : Hedley Stuart, a brilliant young lawyer, recently appointed it off. “ Now then, what’s up, Sir Douglas Blythe: ” N 
“At’present, no. I decided you should have the felicity | solicitor to the Argus Insurance Company. . roiled the words upon his anges with unciuous rial, 
of claiming him, I wae more jus: than you, Rosalic.” “You feel better now?” Six Douglas glanced kindly “Don't think that you can frighten me. 1 kiew who: J 
“Where is he?” Her voice was thick, her breath | at Natt Drake. was doing when that young fool brought me here, [ 
laboured. The room swam before her eyes. She forgot Blythe was patient and considerate of the weaknesses of wanted to come. 


t +h her husband, to.cry out against the fate from | his tools. He might blame, but he never hurt the pride of | “Tam charmed to see you.” The baronet smiled i:, 4's 
which she'd tried ss save her oe er bor, her boy, flesh | his subordinates, who one and all felt for him a fanatical , inimitable fashion. : 
ot her flesh, bone of her bone; she was to hold him, to | devotion. Men of Blythe’s type inspire strange ; “You'll change your tune before I've finished,” tha 


clasp him, after all. : enthusiasm, fierce loyally. _ other said. “Do you know I’ve done you over the Vunhe..» 

«He is here.” ‘The other relied | Castle? Did your spy tell you I had gone to Hedley 

“In this house?” She hurried to the door. “Ive you I'm afraid for,” he said. “ Your very courage , Stuart, the eolicitor, and given him the true facts of the 
“@Qne moment. Remember, you do not know his name. makes you rash.” | wreck of the ship?” 
“My dear Natt, I may be rash, but In never fool- “T learnt as much.” 


You will not recognise his face. You could not after 
four-and-twenty years of absence. You have waited for 
him so long, you can wait a little longer. 1 will bring you 
to him here, in this room, after our guests have gone.” 

“T cannot wait. I——” 

He checked her with a gesture. ; . 

“After our guests have left or not at. all.” he said. 
And then: “There is another stipulation, Rosalie. 1 will 
bring you your eon, if you are gracious to Lord Cressing- 
ham. You understand me?” He stood before her smil- 
ing urbanely, his lips parted, his blue eyes boyish and 
serene. 

For a moment she hesitated. Then the longing for her 
boy, the hunger that had starved her heart, made desolate 
her soul, cried out and would not be denied. She bent 
her head in answer, and swept out of ‘the room, a flag 


hardy. Now, let's to business; we must discuss this “Did he tell you I had given Stuart to undetstand 1 
matter closely. In the first place, have no further ajarm . knew who was at the back of Smith & Co? That you, 
aboot Brettal. I'll dispose of him. He'll wake to-morrow , the ‘rich, the respected, the popular Sir Douglas’ are 
morning aboard an outgoing steancr with empty pockets | nothing better than a gigantic fraud, an extremely clever 
and a sick headache. _When he returns ”—the baronet , thief: . 
shrugyed—“ 1 say, when he returns, he'll trouble us no | “That also he told me. What then?” The bawict 
more. Leave him to me, my boy.” , smiled, eyeing the other with a calm contempt that seemed 
“But if he's disposed of, Stuart, the real danger, still | to irritate and baffle him. 
remains.” “What then?” he repeated. “Why, why,” he stam. 
The baron:t fixed his eyes upon the other, a cold gleam , mered, “itll mean ruin for you,” he cried defiantly, “if 
brightening their depths. ' not prison.” 7 
“stuart,” he said slowly, “must be removed. You take “ And you! How will you come off in the affair? Wh: 
me, Nait? The world is not big enough for him and me. | will you gain by proving—if you can prove—my connec ticn 
It will be a delicate cperation. His death ’—he spoke | with the wreck of the Vunham Castle?” 
with a sudden change of tone, menacing, sinister—“ his “The satisfaction of making you suffer,” wus the reply. 
death must have every appearance of accident.” Sharp and ehort, the words startled Sir Douglas.“ Do you 


of crimson in her c! 8. : 
Sir Douglas waited till the door had closed softly behind “How?” The young man glanced round fearfully. : suppose I don’t know who and what I am? Do you sup. 
é . . “Stuart's an awkward customer to tackle.” ‘ pose the Kaan edge doesn’t burn in my veins, sear my soul, 
“ Four-and-twenty years is a long time,” he said softly, The baronet laughed softly. inflame my heart? I am your son, Sir Douglas, I—a rough, 


“a long time without a son. Gad! but she'll be dis- 


di “How?” he repeated, mocking; “why in a thousand mpallshed sailor. For your whim you sent 1.c from you as 
mppalntor and he laughed as at some sevret and exquisite i 
joke. 


u 
ways, none open to suspicion. What's to prevent a motor | a baby, trusted me to the care of fisher-folk, who reared 
accidentally running him over? A motor, mark you, me to think that I was one of them. I, your son, who 


MAPA IPAIIR DD PDD DD PIS PPS SDP LID ISD IDI steered by your hand, That's only one out of many ex- , should have been brought up in le and fine linen, Yon 

CHAPTER TWO pediems, You, Stebbing, and John Colgrave must arrange leave me till I’m a man grown, then you send for me, 

° the details. 1 commission you three to sce that Stuart's and, as one throws a a bone, you offer me a berth asa 

“The Heart of the Mother will Care for underground before a month is out.” ship’s mate, a ship, you, doomed to destruction. I 

Her Own, “Why a month?” questioned the other. | went, thinking you meant to try me, to prove my mettle. 

RADAR AAD DAIAAALIIMILAPIS, NA Resi that sie a be ee man te : eed better mens yon meen to ae sein a amunder me. 

at . “s ede ce worry about crime and criminals on hi neymoon. He’s , But l’ve come to ou—if nce to crush you. 

AFTER bis mie — him, Sir Douglas, his eyes fixed | ¢9 be married next week to Barbara Fleming." Acknowledge me as your pM ter heir, or, by Heaven, 1'!] 
upon acts Satan hee + bi * ee nail browse dike 4 “'T'm not sc sure of that, Mies Fleming lives with Mrs. | denounce you for what you are.” 

ee ner nie cored the Sol tapped & cooly aad the chest in Sloane Street, next door to where the stock- ‘ “And what do I gain by proclaiming you my son- sup- 

next instant a panel in the wall swang back, ped ie young roker lived who died so—so suddenly last month. I , posin, - bear that relationship to me? You have 


watched his house, you remember, and, incidentally, Mrs. | «'ready told Stuart of your suspicions. More, ycu have 
Chesney’s also. The girl's in love with another man, a | sworn to them as facta. 
fricnd of Stuart's, Conrad Le Patrol. I learnt as much | “I can deny my statement. Give me my birthright, 
trom her maid.” : ' acknowledge me as your son, and—and—I'll swear | was 
The baronet glanced up. keenly interested. ' Grunk when I saw the solicitor,” he added weakly. 
“You can go into those details with Stebbing.” he said | “So! You have refreshing notions as to perjury. wy 
after a pause. “It’s as well J should not know too much. ' friend. You should have threatened me before not alter 
I'll write to him to-night, and the three of you can meet | your visit to Stuart. You've played) your cards badly: { 
and discuss the matter to-morrow. Remember, Natt, it’s | :nall trump your trick. Listen tome.” The baronet fixe d 
Stuart’s life or ours; once he traces the connection between | his eyes upon the other with a compelling force. “Yor 
us and Smith & Co., Ima doomed man, and all of you | shall hear my idea of future events. Youre goin to dis- 
with me”, appear from the scene of action, my dear son, swiftly and 
T shan’t fail, Sir Douglas; you know that. Mcanwhile, | silently. You're geing to be snuffed out, like the flame of 
Brettal’s evidence is in Stuart's office.” a candle.” 
“We'll steal the affidavits. The programme stands thus : “Bluff!” said the man in the chair with an cath 
Brettal shipped off to the Colonies, his evidence destroyed, | “ Bluff!” 
Stuart removed——” The baronet rose. “The matter “You'll leave England to-morrow morning in the cold 
ends,” he said lightly, and commenced to hum a popular | giey of the dawn, never to, come back. How?" The 
tune. “Are you convinced Natt?” He laid his hand | baronet beamed u him. “That, my dear son, is "Y 
upon the young man’s shoulder with a kindly smile. They | affair, not yours. You will go all the same.” 
might have been father and son discussing their mutual 


: s “Do you mean to murder me?” He glanced round with 
welfare, instead of two scoundrels planning to take a good | a quick, frightened look. “I’m more than a match fer 


man’s life. ou,” he added sullenly. 

Many euch compacts had been made in that pleasant, me I doubt it,” was the answer. “All the same. be under 
cheery-looking room. The death warrants of those men | no apprehension. I don’t mean to murder you. TV’ nr 
who had stood in the baronet’s path had there been signed | judiced against. killing my own flesh and blood. Yow! 0 
and duly carried out. The secon ye bags of as clever, as | removed, as I have intimated; nothing more.” 
dangerous a gang as ever infe: the great City; to the “T'll not go,” he answered, half-afraid. He staried to 
mansion in Park Lane could have been traced many of the | his feet and made for the bell. 
crimes that baffled Scotland Yard. For years the baronet “It's out of order,” said the baronet calmly, “and \.u 
had cpatinwed his tices with immunity, but at last a | can’t open the door, it’s a patent lock. Stop that.” es te 
man | a ual in courage, in cunning—his | commenced to shout and beat upon the wall, “ stop that. or. 
superior in moral force—Hedley Stuart. by Heaven, I'll send for the police; eon or no son, y«'ll 

tween these two men, remarkable alike for strength of | find yourself in gaol.” 
a and subtlety of brain, it was to be a duel to the * ’s my mother?” He asked the question ina. 
5 — . and strident voice. “My mother,” he repeated with 4 

Natt left his chief, hurrying noiseleasly through the office | sudden note of Sealing.” “She'll ‘not eure against ne. 
and down the private stairs into the garden. There he | Mother!” The name echoed through the room and oat 
turned round and looked up at the Beigutly-lightad house. | into the corridor beyond. 

Removed from the cheery optimism, the will of the | With a bound Sir Douglas was upon him, his fingers “+ 


baronet, he felt anxious feel page eehagrre He feared his throat. 

dreaded Brettal, not for himself, but for the master = “You dog,” he said, “you dog, you'll never s¢¢ tine 
exercised a an influence ‘upon him. It was @ mis- | never,” and he ground his fingers into the warm, palit 
take of the ba not to silence the man’s mouth once and | ing flesh. ? 
for ever. Where was the use of “removing” Stuart and| “Mother!” The cry was feeble, weak, but it raised tT 
letting Brettal live? Blythe 9 tigerish desire for the man’s life. All the 


\ 


man, whose face showed traces of fatigue, sprang into the 


roum. 

“Where's Brettal?” asked the baronet. “Have you 
yot him?” : 

“Yes, he’s in there,” porting to the room beyond the 
open panel, euphoniously termed “the office.” He’s 
sles ing like a log. I've news for you, Blythe, bad news. 
Brettal was with Hedley Stuart, the solicitor, from five till 
nine this evening. I ‘tracked him there, watched him 
cmerge, and joined him in a public-house where he'd gone 
for a refresher. Brettal stayed, and I with him, for an 
hour at least. By the time we left he was too fuddled to 
know where he was yoing. I brought him here, the 
back way, and so into the office,” and he motio once 
more to the room beyond the panel. 

“Did you succeed in pumping him as to his talk with 
Stuart?” 

“Yes.” The other—he was a dark-skinned, dark-eyed 
‘nan, lithe and slender, with quick, impressive gestures— 
laid his hand on Sir Douglas’s arm. “It’s bad,” he said 
gravely, “very bad. Brettal’s told Stuart that he, as first 
mate, and Naylor, as captain, of the Nunham Castle, 
agreed with Smith & Co. to wreck the ship for a hand- 
some consideration.” 

“He can’t prove it. He's nothing in writing. Naylor 
won't back him up, and the rest of the crew are ecattered 
at" over the world.” 

“He's prepared to swear the cargo that Smith & Co. 
insured for half a million was nothing but bales of rubbish, 
with a dressing of wool on the top.” 

“ Again, I say, he cannot prove it. His testimony’s un- 
corroborated.” 

“That’s not all. He's told Stuart you're at the back of 
Smith & Co. Heaven knows how he discovered it. 
Naylor never had wind of it at all. The thing’s a mystery, 
hut"—he paused—“ the mischief’s done,” he said. “Once 
Stuart is on our scent, he will never rest until he’s hunted 
ns down. There's danger, Blythe, danger for all of us, 
but most for you. The game's up, I tell you. Stuart’s the 
smartest solicitor in London.” 

“You're showing the white feather early in the game, 
Natt. Drink some brandy, man; puta little colour in your 
cheeks, and pluck up your heart. I’ve fought my way out 
of a tighter fix than this, remember.” ‘ 

Sir Douglas pushed the spirit across the table, then 


There was an old fellow who said: “These fogs of November I | tight. ‘a good 
fire alight, I read thie ‘month's NOVEL Yn bea” window shut tabi And @ geet 


WEEK ENDING 
Nev. 7, 1907. 
ere bie ene 


chwarted ambition, the sullen rage of years, found expres- 
zn in the grip upon tho other's throat, 

Hie ee oe this terion ciocy ts vl, aupseted 
fis son, this dog, this drunken clod, vile, 
thing His son, Riosalie's son. He forced the other back; 
je would ki her son, kill him like 3 dog. 

The two men swayed in a close grip. Brettal, with 
hard and laboured breath that forced its way in great 
gasps from his lungs, fougnt madly, wildly, the terror of 
death upon him. But closer pressed those burning fingers, 
cosing like a band of red-hot iron about his throat. 
Nearer, more terrifying, came those blazing eyes, that 
<-cmed to sear his very soul. re came a surging in his 
jad, a sound of many waters in his ears, his heart throbbed 
iadly, his lungs swelled at, bursting point. Lurching for- 
yard, with a Pm gr «rash he fell upon the floor. 

‘And as he fell there came a knocking on the door, and 
a voxe, eager, joyous, thrilling with love, cried for 
ndmittance. 

“My boy, my boy, you called me. Open the door, it’s I, 
sour mother—open the door!” 


P CHAPTER THREE. 
3 A Sweet Ros2 Plucked Before the Hour. 


ZLINNNDAIIPPLIN LIS LINA PIII 

‘ThE morning following the reception at Sir Douglas 
Iivthe’s, Messrs. Stebbing, Colgrave, and Drake held a 
. nsultaticn as to the best means of “removing” Stuart. 
Natt, heavy-cyed and languid, preserved an unwonted 
lence. The events of the previous night would seem to 
have npset him. 

Marcus Stebbing, a Jew hy birth, a criminal by instinct, 
teuk the lead in the discussion. 

“It’s clear that Stuart’s neck n:ust be broken te save our 
own,” he remarked with a strong German accent. “The 
question is, how to get at him. We can't commene 
«operations far a week at least. He'd smell a rat. if we #0 
wach as showed our noses 60 scon after Brettal’s confes- 
sia. Next week he'll be on his honeymcon. A newly- 
married couple are all but inseparable for the first month. 
it would be next to impossible to do for him without run- 
uing a risk of discovery from her. All the sume, it's got 
ty ke done—and inside the month.” 

“The thing would be to separate them on the trip,” said 
Colgrave. 

“Or prevent them ever coming together.” interrupted 
Natt, and told his suspicions concernmg Barhara’s attach- 
nent to Le Patrel, sania, further, that Mis. Chesnev 
was devoted to Stuart, and did not encourage his rival's 
visit to the house. 

The Jew rubbed his hands. “I se@ light.” he exclaimed. 
“Tee light. 1 can put pressure on Mus, Chesney to make 
her aid and abet Le Patrul’s designs upon the girl, who, 


given the ey like all ker sex, will fall hke a ripe | 


nlum into her Jover's aru.s. And then ”—he rese in his 
exciterest—"“my comrades.” he asked with eloqnence, 
‘ what happens when a man steals his friend’s sweetheart ? 
'y he és brave, he pursues the tratter, punishes the false 
triend. Even so will Stuart pursve Le Patrol. IT know 
Lim well. he is no coward. He will give chase; his chase 
shall lead him on.and on to where, at his own time, in his 
own place, Col: rawe awaits him--yes, Colgrave. the shrewd. 
the cumni: the relentie s. Listen “—he struck the table 
“jth a sudden force--“ Le Patral is changing his valet. 
Colgrave, on the recommendaticn of Sir Douglas Blythe, 
il apply and obtain the situation. You follow me? At 
olgrave’s hands Stuart will receive his mittimus ; but the 
instrument throngh which he strikes will be Le Patrol. 
‘The man’s murder will be at. his dcor. You like my plan?” 
He glanced round with <cinplacent vamity. |“ Good; then 
ve will pat it into force. Colgrave will go this morning to 
Le Patrol. I shail cll on Mrs, Chesney.” 

Marcus Stebbing, amcng other things, was a money- 
lnder. Mrs. Chesney. Barbara's guardian, was his 
whtor for £5,000. ‘This fact was to serve him in good 
stead. He had a private grudge inst Hedley Stuart, 
who had won a case against him on If of a poor bank 
verk, ground to the earth by the Jew’s rate of interest. 
‘The renowned Marcus chuckled at the theught of eettling 
his eld score. It was a pretty notion, first to take a man’s 
sweetheart, then to take his life; thas would he suffer 
the bitterness of death twice over. 

In an elegant morning suit, ornate with heavy watch 
chain and expensive buttonhole, the moneylender called on 
Judith Chesney, and demanded payment of her loan—a 
trifle of £5,000! 

——— remonstrance, followed by tears, roaches, 
anda atic simulation of hysterics, brought Stebbings 
card on to the table. He explained that to save herself 
{rom ruin Mrs, Chesney must make Le Patrol welcome, and 
assist his suit with Barbara. Why? The son of the tribe 
ot Judah spread bis hands and looked unutterable things. 
Le Patrol Gwed him money—a statement which in point of 
fact was money. There was but one chance 
that the young man could pay. If he married Barbara 
Fleming ihe debt would be secured. . 

“Bat,” interpolated Judith, with an eager look in her 
fine eyes, “the girl’s as poor as a church mouse. She has 


“She has shares left hy her father, the pecs professor. 
f all goes << 


_ “And if 
indignantly. ; 
sinh - my most dear lady, regretfully but positively I 
a 8 oe 

, For 5 inmeoieak the woman wavered; she owed a deep 
debt of gratitude to Stuart. He had secured her a separa- 
tion from her -ridden husband, rescued her from a 
life of torture. Even 60, she could not lose her home, her 
Pretty thi be turned a beggar into the street; wh 
should she sacrifice herself to protect Barbara, the li 
fool who did mot care for the finest gentleman on earth? 


old man. 


him. “Perfect weather, 
The spring is treacherous, my friend, dangerous for those 
in delicate health. What a comfort you are co strong ! 
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Judith’s eyes flashed. There were times when it was diffi- 
cult to repress her jealous hate of the girl who'd won the 
men 6he loved. 


“T consent,” she said flushing. “1 consent, you infanous 


“My dear, dear lady, be more gentle, | beg you. The 


bargain will not be without advantage to yourself. If Le 

Patrol marries Barbara Fleming I will give you a receipt 

corres debt, and you shall seal it with a kiss. Hein!” 
C) 


left the house twinkling with malevolence, and ran 


up agrinat Stuart on his way to Barbara. 


lovely day, my friend,” said the Jew, buttonholing 
but inclined to be changeable. 


” 


He chuckled, shaking with mirth. Stuart thought him 


even more objectionable than usual, and hastened cn to the 
house of his friend—his very good friend. no more, no less, 
Judith Chesney. 


It was a glad world, he told himeelf as he ran up the 
steps. A glad world in which Barbara lived. A wondrous 
world, since she had promised to be his wile. 

His face flushed as he hastened to the morniag-rcom, 
where she awaited him. He was unannounced, and =he did 
not ‘hear him eater. He closed the door softly Stuart 
was amazingly deft for a big man—and watched her. a smile 
about h’s mouth that smoothed the hard lines in his strong 
face and brought a sudden softness to his keen eves. 

Barbara was standing at a table in the window; the sun- 
beams danced through the open pares about her face, 
played hide and seek in the pale gold of her hair. On the 
table where she stuod were piled soft heaps of violets, pale 
as the first faint flush of purple that heralds the coming 
dawn. Her fingers, with a deft touch, grouped the 
Howers. 

Hedley came behind her, and, stooping, kissed her small 
pink car. 

“Madonna mia, I'm jealous of the violets. Give me your 
hands—your white and perfect hands.” 

She dropped the blossoms, obedient as a child, and smiled 
up in his face with a serene affection. 

“Do you know we are to be married in a week, 
Madonna’ ” 

“ aa give me small chance of forgetting,” she said 
gently. 

“Deesn't it make you happier to remember? Ah, but 
how should it? I've go little to offer in exchange for all 
vou give! You love we, Barbara—a little? re are 
times when I can't believe I've won you. Put your aris 
round my neck, look into my eyes—if you know how I 


hungered for the touch ef you. You are niggard of your 


caress?s, Madonna.” 

The girl drew back; her wide brown cyes darkened, and 
a quiver of emotion shook her frame. Then, with a tighten- 
ing of the lips, she d'd his bidding. Her arms went 
slowly up and resied on his shoulde:s; she drcpped a kiss 
light as a snowflake and as passicnless upon his cheek. 

He accepted the caress with the enthusiasm of a generous 
nature. His Madonna was a child, for all her regal height 
and quveenly figure. She knew nothing of love, its pas- 
sion amd its surge. When she was hic in very decd, the 
l'ood would flow wore quickly through her veins, her eyes 
would drop deliciously beneath his kisses, a red flush stain 
the cold purity of her cheeks. 

“I've brought you a present, dearest. A wonderful old 
Venetian necklace, with a jewelled dagger to match.” He 
tossed a chain of fine gold beads, curiously wrought and set 
with gleaming chrysophase and topaz, in her lap. 

(Another long instalment next week.) 


+ NOT ALL PROFIT. 

Ix a Northern town there resides a man who is 
about as careful of a shilling as a man can be and 
appear anything but decent ing. He is in dvsi- 
ness in comfortable circumstances, and, being thrifty, 
honest, and industrious, he was considered quite the 


most eligible bachelor of the neighbourhood, notwith- | 


standing his painful exactness in matters financial. 

He married a widow worth in her own right some 
£20,000, and, shortly after the ceremony, an old 
friend met him. 

“Allow me,” he said, “to congratulate you. I 
believe your wedding was worth a clear £20,000 to 

ou.” 

“No,” he replied, “not quite so much.” 

“Indeed, I thought it was oa penny of it.” 

“Oh, no,” said the Benedict, “I had to pay sixteen 
shillings for the ring.” 

eee fe 
CANNY CANINE, 

Tommy Howarp is no better and no worse than 
the majority of men of his age ; but his maiden aunt, 
who keeps Lim in supplies at Oxford, and whom he 
looks to to leave him something worth while, takes 
it for granted that he is the embodiment of all the 
virtues. 

She went to see him recently, und the dutiful 
Tommy took her and his dog for a walk through 
the city. Tommy hadn’t given a thought to the 
intelligence of the canine creature, but as the event 
coed | the latter very nearly upsct the whole bag of 
tricks. For he trotted serenely ahead, and stop; 
at the door of the Brown Cow, and looked round as 
if expecting his master to follow. ; 

“Thomas,” said his aunt, in a steely voice, “what 
does this mean ?” 

“Mean, aunty?” said the resourceful Tommy. 
“ Rr—dog’s a wonderful intelligent beast, don’t you 
know. Looks up at the sign of that horrid place, 
sees a cow, thinks it’s a dairy, and, being fond of 
milk, wants me to buy him some. Yes; remarkable 


d ae : 
Festanation accepted, but it was a close thing. 


Rider Haggard lets himself go in this moath’s instalment of * The Ghost Kings.” 
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Long-standing 
anzmia cured 


Miss Fanny Morean, 


Let us tell you of the interesting case of Miss Fann> 
Morgan As she herself says to you, she suffered fror 
anzmia for years. She tried so many remedie: 
without feeling any improvement in her health, tha 
when her kind employer urged her to give Iron-O: 
Tablets a trial, she almost come to the conclusio: 
that nothing would relieve her of her distressing com. 

laint. However, Miss Morgan decided to try them anc 
Meriva such great benefit that she has sent us tl. 
following letter :— 


“57 St. Michael's Road, Headingly. 
“T am writing to tell you of the t benefits whicl- 
I have derived from your Iron-Ox Tablets. Since 
childhood I have suffered seve:ely from constipation anc 
janwmia, The latter always guve my mother grea: 
| anxiety, but after my fourteenth year the anemia becam: 
worse and worse. I have been under many doctors anu 
tried all sorts of medicines without benefit. Then m: 
employer recommended Iron-Ox Tablets to me. A. 
first I was loth to take them because I was weary ot 
experimenting with remedies. She recommended your 
wonderful remedy so strongly that I decided to give i: 
a trial, and Iam truly glad that I did so, for it cured mc 
of unemia. My cheeks are rosy, my appetite is good 
and I am strong and well. I know that Iron Oo 
Tablets are a wonderful tonic and a cure for anemis 
and [ hope that this letter will be the means of helpins, 
some other poor sufferer. 


(Signed) ‘FANNY MORGAN.” 


If you yourself could see how well and strong Misa 
Morgan is to day—how happy and free from care she 
seems, you would at once say that Iron-Ox Tablet: 
must indeed be “a wonderful tonic and cure fo: 
anumia,” to use Miss Morgan's own words. 

If you are weak and exhausted, if you are a suffere: 
from anemia, constipation, indigestion, with the 
resulting headaches, nausea, loss of appetite, and pain? 
in your chest and back, Iron-Ox Tablets will not 
merely give you relief, but permanently cure you. 
Don't wait—don't hesitate a moment—send to you: 
chemist and procure a packet of Iron-Ox Tablets to-day. 


Doctors Know the walue of 


IRON-O 
| 


TABLETS 


in cases of indigestion and constipation. 
Write for a copy of “* The Doctor’s Word." 


Adainty Aluminium Pocket Packet of 50 Tablets 
for 1/-. If your chemist has not got them, they 
will be sent post free on receipt of One Shilling 
by the Iron-Ox Remedy Co., Ltd., 20 Cockspur 
Street, London, 8.W. ? 


You can almost smell the gunpowder, 
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(ou! Trade 


Trade Unions Work 


- 


Some Punish Mem- 
bers for Boasting, 
and Provide Free 
Medical Attend- 


Tur. objects of trade unions are entirely different 
from what is generally imagined ; it will be a revela- 
tion for most people to learn that the hundred lead- 
ing trade unions spend nearly a million a year on 
friendly benefits to their members. Labour disputes 
secupy a much smaller’ place in the work of trade 
anions than is usually thought. In fact, only 19 per 
Sent. of the total income of the leading societies 16 
expended on labour disputes. 

The objects of trade unions vary in a very great 
degree, as each union has its own peculiar constitu- 
tion. Practically every union affords trade protec: 
tion to its members. and gives a dispute benefit. In 
addition, most of the societies provide friendly 
benefits. 

When a member is thrown ont of work owing to a 
labour dispute, he is paid an allowance of, say, 1Us.. 
12s., or 13s. a week. This dispute payment goes on 
for a fixed time, until the dispute is over, or until 
the member has found work elsewhere, as the case 
may be. Many societies allow additional «dispuie 
benefits, by making an allowance for the member's 
wife, and for each child under a certain age. 


FULL WAGES FOR A VICTIM. 


In the case of certain labour difficulties, where 
persons are discharged on account of their connection 
with the society, a higher rate of allowance is usually 
made, The “victim” or “sacrificed” member is 
allowed each week the amount of his wages al the 
time of dismissal, or he is allowed a eum equal to 
the average wage of his trade in his locality. Tu 
some cases a lump sum is paid in place of a weekly 
allowance. 

‘As mentioned, the largest proportion of the amount 
expended by trade unions is incurred in granting 
friendly benefits. In most societies the funcral 
benefit takes a leading place. This is paid upon 
the death of a member, and varies greatly amongst 
different societies. Nome societies pay @ fixed 
amount, while in others the amount paid varies 
with the length of the deceased's membership of the 
society. In some societies the amount is raised by 
a levy upon each member. Other funeral benefits 
often granted are on the occasion of the death of a 
member’s wife, and, more rarely, on the death of 
voung children of married members, or the parents 
af single members. 


BENEFITS FOR SICK MEMBERS. 


A number of societies grant benefits 1o members 
who are incapacitated from work, either by sickness 
or accident. A certain sum is paid to the member 
weekly for a fixed time, and then a decreased sum is 
paid ‘until a limit has been reached, or until the 
member recovers. Such sucieties usually provide 
fre» medical attendance and medicine, and usually 
number medical men amongst their officers. 

Of course, the sucieties protect themselves by only 
paying such sums where the illness or accident has 
not been due to misconduct, or to indulgence in 
dangerous pastimes. The society usually appoints 
special officers to prevent frauds being practised by 
dishonest members who might sham illness. 

Members who are out of work receive benefits 
under two headings, “Idle” allowance and “Tvamp” 
allowance. The idle allowance is paid where a mem- 
ber is thrown out of work through ill-luck. Should 
a member be able to earn anything by doing odd 
jobs, or casual work, he is allowed a smaller benefit 
than if unable to obtain any work. It is often the 
ease that these benefits have to be repaid by the 
member when he is in regular work. 


RAILWAY FARES FOR OUT-OF-WORKS. 


The tramp allowance is a travelling benefit given 
to a member who has to travel in search of work. 
In some societies he is paid a small sum fur each 
mile he travels, while in others he receives a daily 
or weekly allowance. Jt is usually the case that an 
unemployed member obtains a “travelling card” 
from his society, on which is stated the amount he 
may claim at any branch where he may call. In 
some cases the journey over which he must travel 
is also laid down. : 

Besides these daily allowances a night allowance 
is often made in order to pay for a bed in any 
place where the member may be obliged to stay all 
night. Tramp benefit is being replaced by “ shift- 
ing” money, that is, by the poreent of railway 
fares which will enable a member to obtain work. 
In some cases the. amount paid also includes sums 
allowed to the wife and family of the member. 

Some societies pay a “pension,” usually granted 


Remember the motto of the 


only to members who are above a certain age. In 


such cases the scale of benefit depends upon the 
length of membership. Other societies allow a 
superannuation benefit to any member who is 


rendered incapable of work by infirmity, no matter 
what his age may be. 

Usually, this benefit is paid weekly, though it is 
occasionally paid in a lump sum. As & rule, the 
recipient is excluded from all other benefits, while 
allowed liberty to ply any trade except his own. 

In addition to all these benefits there are several 
others of minor importance, such ag allowances for 
tools destroyed by fire or other cause, and special 
grants made to dependents of members in cases of 
exceptional distress. There is also an “emigration” 
benefit. Some societies allow a member to borrow 
money at a low rate of interest, and on easy terms 
of repayment, for the purpose of buying a cottage. 

The manner in which a trade union deals with a 
trade dispute depends upon the se ey of the 
dispute. First the members concern lay the case 
before the local officers of the branch to which they 
belong. These officials then investigate the case and 
arrange a friendly settlement if possible. 

Should they fail in their endeavours, a meeting 
of the local committes is called to consider the 
matter, and shoull it be thought snfticiently im- 
portant, it is referred to the general secretary. This 
official lays the whole matter before the central 
executive, who then takes affairs in hand, and should 
they be unable to bring about a friendly arrange- 
ment. it hecomes necessary to decide the advisability 
of a strike. 


HOW A STRIKE IS WORKED. 


In some societies the central executive has the 
power to deal with the question cf a strike, but it 
is usnally necessary to obtain the consent of a certain 
majority of all the members before a general strike 
ean take place. Usually, this consent is obtained 
by means of a ballot, or by taking the opinion of 
the members at a meeting. 

The votes of. all the members concerned in any 
important matter are obtained hy means of ballot 
papers, which are sent to the branch committees. 
where they ave given out to the men. The balloting 
is a very simple matter, as the men either return 
the papers to the focal ccllecting officer, or send 
them hy post to the head office. Finally, all the 
napers reach the head office, where they are sorted, 
and the total of the negative and affirmative votes 
recorded. 

Should a strike be decided upon, the final settle- 
ment is usnally placed in the Fans of the central 
executive, and all members of the society have to 
give the matter their earnest support, subject to 
penalties in the case of men who “ accommodate” the 
inaster concerned in the diapute. In all cases, the 
executive deals very severely with those members who 
pens in a strike, contrary to the advice of the 
head officials. 


MUSTN'T SWEAR AT SUPERIORS. 


Very often a: strike committee is fosmed from a 
number of the men on strike, in order to furnish 
the executive with full information regarding the 
dispute, and to distribute the strike pay. In most 
vases the central executive retains the right to declare 
the dispute to be settled. All the bi unions take 
care to eliminate as far as pcssible any local 
influence in deciding the conduct of the central body. 

Before a man can join a union, he has to pay an 
entrance fee, which varies from 6d., in the case of 
some unskilled labourers, up to £3 in a highly 
skilled trade. The contributions made vary within 
equally large limits, from a penny a week up to 
half-a-crown. 
and women workers pay at a much lower rate than 
journeymen. 

Many of the unions lay down rules of conduct for 
the observance of the members. In many cases a 
member is eubject to a fine who boasts of his in- 
dependence towards hig employer or foreman on 
account. of his membership of the union. He is 
also forbidden to use abusive language to those placed 
in authority over him, and should he be guilty of 
any dishonesty or grces misconduct towards his em- 
ployer, he is subject to severe penalties. 

Several societies lay down that meetings shall not 
be held on the employer's premises to discuss his 
conduct. In some cases the society goes so far as to 
compensate an employer for any lose occurring in 
consequence of bad workmanship, or similar mis- 
conduct, on the Lee a fh masts, amount the 
society pays is obtain a fine placed u 

offending member. . e ee 


——-— fF 


“J'mu going to take a stick to that miserabl | 
af Jean ome of scr} days, Reg rag eer 
wish you would; neither his fath 
can do a thing with him.” nen 


“Madam, I am speaking of your dog, not of your 


little boy.” : 
“What! Take a stick to my Fido! You horrid 


brute, you; don’t you dare\” 


NOVEL—"“ Marit Oaly.” 


It is usually the case that apprentices: 


No tedious pot-boilers by so-called celebrities: 
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Who organised the highly successful Mamm th Fon «jy 
at Olympia, London, last year, and who is getfiny uj 
another one this winter. ; 


a oe 


Tue perennial fascination of the fair lies in. 
power of making one feel young. It is the only fers 
of amusement or recreation which will successi: |! 
take one back to the days of one’s childhood. ° 

Tf you go to eee a play that you thought senar- 
ingly funny, even so short @ time as ten years a 
you wilt be bored to death. The farce will seein « |}. 
fashioned, the situations clumsy, and the dial wu, 
without point or humour. 

Not eo at the fair. You enter into the spirit. i. .1 
noise, and bustle of the thing. and speedily fi ».1 
that you are old. Twenty, thirty, forty years Os) 
away in a breath before the magic influence of sin 
blare of the steam-organ and the old-fashioned reve wus, 
You become a light-hearted boy once more, as full «f 
mischief and as ready for any form of fun as in ths 
days when an Eton jacket was your daily wear. 

The three principal elements in the success of a 
fair are movement, noise, and light, and that is why 
it is that, althongh the fair flourishes in every pait 
of the country where it hae been maintained or re 
vived, the equally old-fashioned circus is on the duwn- 
ward grade. 


STEAM-ORGANS CURE HEADACHES. 

The circus is too slow. It does not yrip the publis, 
because it lacks life. You can no more “let your-if 
go” in the stalls of a circus than you can do se in 
the stalls of a theatre. 

It is this joy of being able to “let oneself go.” to 
lose oneself for a few Lam, and become what «> 
might call aeepeesbly rowdy,” that explains the 
whole secret of the Fun City’s success. It makes tho 
old young, and the’ young deliriously happy. 

I claim that the fun of the fair is homeopaili-. 
Althongh you might not think so, the noise «fa 
steam-organ with its magic spell will drive away a 
headache almost. instantly. e jaded City man, with 
throbbing temples and racked nerves, finds a conse 
of Fun City as good a tonic as a visit to the sea. 
An hour on a steam roundabout. is the finest «um 
for dyspepsia in the world. Instead of agitating fer 
national theatres we ought to have national fairs. 

Great men have realised this. Celebrities who vi-.t 
the Fun City know that they must go there in tha 
right spirit, and they invariably go away invigorated 
and amused. Last year, when the whole of tho 
members of the Japanese Embasey visited the show, 
they did everything there was to do, including vides 
on the roundabouts. Lord Rosebery, too, was keenly 
interested in everything he saw when he visited 
Olympia with Lord Dalmeny, and he caused a great 
sensation by nursing a Jion cub, which was une uf 
the greatest attractions. 


DOBBIN'S DAY IS DONE. 

People do not want too many novelties at a fair. 
You must not tamper with the old-established princ- 
ples, but you must use much ingenuity to dish up 
the old favourites in a modern form. For years 
people were quite content to gallop round on a steam 
roundabout on a clumsy wooden horse with pie-ba'l 
spots. Now you must give them curious mamineth 
cstriches, or a brilliant motor-car. 

- With the side-shows it is very often the man wi-h 
the most dazzling electric lights on his booth who 
attracts the most money. Some men will give as much 
as £10,000 for a show-front alone. 

_America is ahead of us in her organisation of fun 
cities, but this is probably due to a great extent to 
climatic conditions. The nature of the American 
summer renders indoor amusements unbearable, aii 
vast sums are expended in devising novel out-of-deer 
entertainments. 

But the American likes his fun rather strony? 
than ours. He‘is more wild in hie amusements. Ho 
wants a roundabout or a switchback, on which }« 
must sit in a certain position and hold on like gin 
death or be instantly dashed to pieces. The English 
public do not care for that sort of thing. 

Fun cities have been enormous successes in Englan] 
wherever they have been held, and it is not from la-k 
of public support that some of the ancient annual 
fairs are dying out; but from the repressive measul's 
of the local borough councils, who object to the tem- 
porary dislocation of trade which they cause. 

In conclusion, I would like to say again that tho 
whole secret of the success of a fair is that a man 
goes to it in an absolutely different spirit from any 
other entertainment. He goes to “cut ” from the 
trammels and conventiong of society for a few hous. 


It he dove not CF 5, Oe 
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NATURE_GERIES. THIs season will 


iis bring an unusaal 
ld proportion of old 
| game into the 


Q market, since the 
(N ender ? breeding —_ season 
or was an all-round 
bad one. There- 

AC ; fore, unless you are 

acquainted with a 

| pealieyinns who is 

desirous of retain- 

ing your custom, it 

is _ to be able to 
pick out “youn 

stuff” yourself. . 

In choosing a 
couple of wild 
ducks, do not be 
ded ped by bril- 

- tan , 
but examine the webbing of the feet. 7 young deere 
this is bright orange and smooth, that of old birds 
being dull and dingy, with 2 rough, scaly surface. 

Till the season is well advanced, the legs and feet 
es young grouse lack the “featheriness” of their 
elders. 

Early in the season there are at least four reliable 
tokens of youth in partridges. Yellowners of the 
logs, absence of any pretence of a “horseshoe” on the 
breast, the lower mandible promptly hending to the 
weight of the. bird, wand the feathers of the neck, 
lhreast, and thighs being all of the same drab shade- - 
about that of weak coffee with milk. 

But when pas partridges have put on adult 
plumage, which they do about the middle of October, 
the reliable distinctions between «ld and young hecome 
fewer and more difficult to detect at a glance. 


| SOME POINTS To Notice. —| 


The first and second flight or primary feathers of 
cach wing of a partridge of the year terminate in 4 
point, whereas those of old birds are rounded. When 
you have once compared the difference you may sort 
birds almost as fast as you can pass them through 
your hands. 

The same test applies to French or red-legged 
partridges, the cocks of which are much easier to 
‘listinguish from the hens than is the case with the 
ordinary English birds; for the legs of a cock 
“Frenchman” possess wart-like growths apologies for 
spurs, I presume-—-those of the old cocks being very 
noticeable and clumsy looking. 

A large, rich chestnut horseshoe on an English 
partridge’s breast is, as a rule, a sure sign that the 
bird is a cock. 

But returning to the insignia of youth, another 
reliable token that you may safely anticipate-- tender- 
ness in grouse and partridges, till the end of their 
seasons—is when the third primary feather of an 
outstretched wing is shorter than the others, but 
should this particular feather be equal to its fellows 
it labels its owner an “old ’un.” 

Fortunately for consumers, the majority of 
pheasants, whether given or received as presents, are 
young ones; when, however, you apply the tooth test 
10 a pheasant a year or more old, the sensation leaves 
uo room for doubt. 

| TEAR THE RABBITS EARS. ‘ | 

Old cock pheasants are generally extra heavy birds 
with exceptionally long tails and striking plumage, 
but their spurs give them away badly. A young 
tyck’s spurs remain short and blunt till Christmas- 
time, and although they then begin to grow shar 
inst at that point, they remain short and “stumpy” 
in shape.till the end of the season—while those of an 
«ld cock, which has seen one or more seasons, are 
Isng, thin, curved, and very sharp. 

The decided presence of spurs on the legs of a 
hen pheasant—a not altogether rare thing-.does not 
prove the bird is a cock in female feathers; it merely 
indicates her deplorably modern tendency. 

It is not easy to decide whether a hen pheasant is 
«ld or young, the most reliable guide being the 
smoothness of the scales covering the legs and feet. 
When these ecales are rough and coarse, and the 
lird’s neck is snggestive af a “mature waist,” she 
tay be deemed ancient. 

By the way, the yellowish, fungoid-like yrowth 
sometimes seen on the knees of a pheasant is no 
proof that the bird is not young, the excrescence being 
“aused by the “scale” parasite. 

Vew people, when they are so fortunate as to obtain 
ome, 8 to consider whether a woodcock is old or 
young; but I believe that the dark-plumaged birds 
are young, while the light-tinted birds are old. 

The lower jaw-bones of young rabbits should yield 
t» the pressure of the average finger and thumb, their 
coate should be fine, thick, and sleek, their ears should 
tear easily, and their feet be small and neat with 
short, sharp claws. 

“hese points also indicate youth in hares, the ear- 
fest being perhaps the most useful and easiest of 
application. 


Read “The Tragedy and Comedy of Monte 
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ONE OF HUMANITYS HERSES.. 


An Old Man Who Startled America, 

_ THERE is a story going the rounds just now in the 
United States that promises, in its way, to become 
as popular as the legend of George Washington and 
the cherry tree. It concernsa man named Christopher 
Clarke, and, peeatln nobody outside his native town 
would have heard a word about Christopher Clarke 
had not a banquet been given to him by men who 
had had their tics turned out over and over again 
by Clarke, and who suddenly found themselves all 
sitting together calmly paying five dollars each to 
thank him for it. en, in the curious flash of a 
common intelligence, it was recognised that Christopher 
Clarke had in his composition the making of one of 
humanity’s heroes. 

For something like eighty years Christopher Clarke 
had kept on doing all the things that the rest of them 
had got out of doing. There was not a corner to be 
found anywhere where the word “Duty” might be 
whispered with effect that he had left undiscovered. 
He was always coming on some one suddenly with an 
idea, and then he would walk on and on with them, 
and on and on, and in the end the hand was always 
in the pocket, and charity had made another friend. 

Everybody about him understood him. It was a 
part of existence in his particular town. Nobody 
could escape Christopher Clarke- a man _ who had 
kept at it for eighty years, making his visions 
realities, good ones, too visions that worked, visions 
for everybody, and everybody all together, visions 
about everything, from Jenny Lind to a mountain. 
Eighty years of Nitionholing people, of setiing people 
to do what they did not want to, and being glad 
afterwards. No wonder, in one supreme moment of 
pana it was recognised that Christopher Clarke 
had in his old and rather tired frame the best spirit 
of America incarnate. 

Most of the United States are now telling them- 
selves in a very severe and moral tone that anybody 
can be a Christopher Clarke if he or she settles down 
to it, almest anywhere. All you have to do is to take 
hold of the things that other people have gol out of 
the habit of doing, that are merely for the benefit 
of the weak, the sick, and the helpless, and of the 

cor slum outcasts who cannot make their voices 

eard, and years afterwards parents will teach little 
children to bless your names. 

Amongst the things that ordinary people have got 
out of the habit of doing, ‘here is certainly the habit 
of remembering the sad, neglected lots of the children 
of the slums at Christmas. 

Luckily, there is a kind of English Christopher 
Clarke on hand at the present moment to awaken 
you to a sense of duties neglected in this respect) in 
the shape of a society, which is usually our nationai 
equivalent for the American one-horse power hero. 
This organisation is the Poor Children’s Yuletide 
Association, which has among its patrons the Duchess 
of Devonshire, the Duchess of Portland, the Duchess 
of Sutherland, the Marchioness of Ormonde, the 
Countess of Strafford, the Countess of Londesborough, 
the Countess of Stradbroke, the Countess of Cromartie, 
the Countess of March, the Lady Wenlock, and some 
of our best-known philanthropic and religious leaders. 
It knowe no religious denomination in its work, and 
the whole of its administration expenses have been 
guaranteed by outside sources, 80 that, like the Fresh 
Air Fund, every penny received from the public is 
directly utilised for benefiting poor and neglected 
slum children, who now have no tender memories of 
Christmas happiness. . 

But what, you may wonder, can you in particular 
do to help forward this most exccllent wor ? Well, 
whether you be young or old, rich or poor, busy or 
leisured, there are numerous alternatives which are 
open to boys and girls, men and women, and of one 
of these you can assuredly avail yourself. Thus you 
can: 

J. Send a subscription for the Christmas trees. 
2. Forward old or new dolls, toys, or garments. 
3. Form local working committees to organise woking 


parties. P : 
‘Arrange that your children shall enter toy-making com- 


4. 

petitions for valuable prizes. : 

6. Hold working parties in your drawing-rooms amongst 
your own fricnds. 

Surely, everybody, if they chose, could assist in 
one or other of these directions! All that they have 
to do is to put themselves in communication with 
the hon. secretary of the Poor Children’s Yuletide 
Association, THE StanpaRD, 104 Shoe Lane, London. 
E.C., and he will answer any mquiries. ; ; 

Careful computation by experts interesicd in this 
class of work show that there are upwards of 50,000 
children in London only who at Christinas time 
receive no kind of gift. Then, think also of the 
thousands and thousands penned up in the rovkeries 
of our great provincial cities. 

All subscriptions, gifts, and letters should be addressed 
to the Hon. Sccretary, Poor Children’s Yuletide Aszocia- 
tion, THB STANDARD, 104, Shoe Lane, London, E.C 
Cheques crossed Parr's Bank Ltd., Flect Street_Branch. 

The whole of the administration expenses of the P.C.Y.A. 


have been guaranteed, and will be paid by firms which 
have interested themsclves in the Association, so that 
every penn: received from the publio will be directly 


utilised for benefiting poor, negiccted elum children, 


picture of ths world’s greatest gambling den. 


_ WELL-SHOOTING 
is not one of the 
recognised sports 
for the wealthy; 
it is a method of 
commercial proce- 
dure. In brief, it 
is the firing of 
heavy charges of 
high explosives in 
well-bores with the 
object of increas- 
ing the yield. A 
conas who is, 
perhaps, among 
the firat to have 
done any extensive 
well - shooting in emt 

this country, in- Increasing the Water Supply 
creased the flow of with Nitro.Glycerine, 
water in a well be- 

longing to a water-works in a Surrey town from 100,000 
gallons to 2,000,000 gallons a day at a cost of something 
like £60. 

Though simple in the hands of an expert, the 
operation is not recommended for use by those un- 
acquainted with the management of high explosives. 

A charge of tonite, a substance having consider- 
ably more power than gun-cotton, varying from 
twenty to one hundred pounds in weight, is lowered 
into the well to the bottom, and there fired by means 
of an electric detonator, The result of stich a shot 
is usually an immediate increase in the flow of water ; 
but it not infrequently happens that the bottom 
of the well is some distance below the strata from 
which the water pours, and thus the charge is 
wasted. 

Then a “hanging shot” is fired about thirty feet 
above the bottom, and the effect watched. his is 
repeated, rising twenty or thirty feet at a time 
until the water stratum is reached and the work 
done. 


[NATURE'S WIRELESS TELEPHONY. | 

Although it is impossible toe say with certainty, 
there is every reason to believe that the shots affect 
the well-bore just as similar shots affect some blast- 
drills in quarries, that is, form a large cave at the 
place of explosion. 

The various phenomena noticed in conjunction with 
well-shooting are interesting. In one case, a town 
in North Kent had two wells at a distance of half 
a mile from each other. One of these was “shot” 
successfully, and it was then discovered that the 
other was empty, so great had been the disturbance 
along the line of stratification. ; 

On another’ occasion--this is a second Surrey ex- 
ample—a shot was fired in a well. The high column 
of water above the charge so dleadened the sound of 
the explesion that the noise heard was no louder 
than a hand-pat on a wooden table. ; : 

Shortly afterwards, a young man cycled into the 
water-works with a sacred look on his face, and 
reported a loud explosion some five miles away. No 
damage had been done, but there had been a terrible 
bang in a field where he had been working. 

Investigation followed, and it was found that the 
stratum on which the shot was fired outcropped on 
the side of a hill bordering this field five miles 
away, and acted as & natural telephone, 
bringing the neise, which was scarcely audible to 
those who stood above, in its full volume to the 
people working in the field. 


| MOST RISKY JOB ON EARTH. | 


The practical absence of State control of these 
matters in America renders well-shooting a far easier 
and less costly performance. 

A manufacturer was in Texas some few years ago 
where he made nitro-glycerine in the crudest possible 
manner, and, without troubling to purify it, poured 
it into iron drums, and, loading an ox-waggon, 
started off round the country visiting the oil-wells, 
much as a milkman might go his round. 

On the works where it was made, Chinamen were 
employed, and it was actually no rare matter to see 
a Celestial carrying two pails of nitro-glycerine on a 
shoulder-yolk, when suddenly it would begin to 
“fume,” dense, red smoke coming off in clouds, and 
before the terrified man could get away— Bang !—and 
not a vestige of him remained. ; 

The manufacturer himself took his life literally in 
his own hands every day. Stopping at an oil-well, 
he would inquire to what expense the owner was 
ready to go to, and, being told, he would take tho 
required number of fifty-pound drums of nitro- 
glycerine to the mouth of the well. The workmen 
were sent, not much telling needed, to a safe dis- 
tance, the explusive merchant dropped in the drums, 
one, two, re and to the last he attached a per- 
cussion exploder. . . 

Then, neeing that all was clear behind him, he 
would take the last drum, and. standing over the well. 
drop it in, and then run for his life. 

He never missut, but had the “striker” glanced 
at an angle and hit the mouth or sides of the well, 
he cuuld not have possibly escape]. 
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SOMPLETE SHORT STORY. 
a 
1 — <tene 


Me. Srspaexn RuwPEBLEY, woalthy 
retired draper, occupied a comfortable 
F) detached house in a suburb of London. He 
. most of his time in 
his garden, smoking his pipe, and reading newspapers; — 

Although he had retired from business, Mr. Jumperlsy 
was by no means an old man. having only just passed lis 
filtiet His figure was well set up, and he retained 
arance in his rubicumd visage. 
of Mr. Rumperley'’s garden was a garden 
attached to one of a row of three-storied houses. The 
faced the rear of Mr. Run- 
nerley’s house was let off in lodgings. In one ot the 


venty-five years of age, so far as Mr. Rumperley 
ore ae Her f2 ecidedly attractive, 


Ho often saw the girl in the back garden of the lodging- 
house, and grew to watch for her during the day. 
heard her name on one occasion when she was called in by 
He wondere 


the landlady—Hatherleigh, the name was. 
what her Christian name was, thinking Dorothy would 
suit her. 


Now, it was Mr. Rumperley's custom to sit out on the 
first floor veranda 2 
and smoke his pipe. He often gazed across at the lodging- 
house, wondering whether he would see Dorothy, as he 
called her, at one of the windows. 

Her life must be a lonely one, he thou ht. She wanted 
someone to look after her. ‘And one day the darin thought 
came to him that she would look well in his own house. 

“Mrs. Rumperley,” he whispered to himself, and then 
lanced around timidly as though afraid someone might 
have heard him. : . 

“Rumperley,” he went on, “youre an old fool. But 
ctill.” he added, “ there's lots of such marriages nowadays, 


‘As he cat meditating over his pipe, various schemes for 
bringing about an introduction came slowly into his brain, 
ba henge! [ 

esire 

thought chonteit, morning, noon, and night, but he made 
ro headway until one particular evening. s 3 
sion he was seated as usual on the balcony smoking his 
nipe in the twilight, when he saw cong 2 come to the 
window and push it up. A second or so later 

to beat at a terrific rate, and he stared as though unable to 
telieve his own eyes. | 

She was waving to him. . , : 

Yes, there was no doubt, a white object fluttered in 
tho breeze. Mr. Rumperley trembled from head to foot, 
and his shaking hand went to his pocket and pulled out 
a large red handkerchief which he waved. But ere his 
and had moved the girl shut the window down. 

“ Rumperley.” he remarked, “she was waving to_you. 
Ves, she was.” Then he added: “You're a fool, Rum- 
yerley ; how do you expect her to see a red handkerchief 
in the dark?” . 

Next day he watched for her eagerly, but she did nut 
come out into the garden. In the evening, however. Mr. 
Rumperley took his accustomed seat early, and in his 
pocket was a white handkerchief. . . 

Then, as the night came on, u went the window agiin, 
and Dorothy appeared and waved. With a trembling hand 
Mr, Rumperley responded. Then the window was shut. | 

Mr, Rumperley hardly knew whether he stood on his 
head. or his feet, so overcome was he by this unexpected 
turn of events. 

“Must get to know her now,” he went on. “But how? 
Bui how ? 

He sat pondering over the matter for some moments, 
and then suddenly started to his feet. . 

“TL have it,” he cried. “ Briggs and Co., they're the 
very people.” ; 

He was referring to a firm of inquiry agents whom he 
used to employ when he was in business. For a small 
aun this estimable firm undertovk to find out all there wis 
to ho known about anybody. ; 

“When I get their report,” Mr. Rumperley continued. 
“T may find a loophole. It's a fine idea, Rumperley. 1’! 
call on Briggs to-morrow morning first thing.” 

He suited these words to action, and left the matter 
in the hands of the inquiry agents. 

“T want yon to find out ahout a party of the name of 
Hatherleigh,” he said to the agents, “living at 17 Brend- 
over Rocd, N.W.” . 

He was too bashful and nervous to sit out on his balcony 
that night, but peeped under his blind and watched the 
lodaing-house. ‘went the window and Dorothy waved. 

“Poor little girl,” Mr. Rumperley murmured. “ How 
disappointed she will be. You ought to have waved, 
Rumperley. You most certainly ought to have waved.” 

‘As a consequence, Mr. Rumperley could not get to sleep 
for a long time that night. he was too agitated. In the 
morning a letter awaited him from Briggs and Co. He 
tore it open with trembling fingers. | 

“John Arthur Hatherleigh, journalist.” he gasped. 

What did it mean? A man’s name! There was no 


Which is the best novel to read in November? (See pase 328.) 
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OI ERLETS 


muttered. “As usual, Kum- He received an impetus at the office of a cheap illustrate] 

o IN perley,as usual. She's married, | Paper where they gave him half-a-sovereign for a threv. 
Om }\ you chump! ” he continued. thousand word story. To such depths had he fallen tht 
“What did they inquire | he took the money t ankfully. ‘ 

ae about a man for f” he mut- His next call was on the Editor of the Recext. He si-v 
Teiling of az. Old Bechelor's teed. “They might have one of the subs, as usual, but, to his surprise, this your; 
Affection for a Pretty Girl, known better.” inan told him that the Editor wished to see him. A \ ie 

‘ Toy ‘This was rather hard on the hope filled Jack's breast as he entered the awful j:u.+ 
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\ <— ~ and the Way in which he Proved It. 


By E. NEWTON BUNGEY. 
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agent's discovery. and the amount of information they had 
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“T'll start out now,” he said presently in a husky voi 
“It’s my day for calling at the ioune olfces. They pes 
have some d newe for me.” He kissed his wife nai. 
sionately and started forth on his quest, on the well-tro lien 


precious ass of yourself,” he | round of editorial offices. 


chamber where the great man sat. 

“Er—Mr. Hatherleigh,” began the Editor. “A cen:, . 
man was in yesterday who required a secretary \ 
literary tastes, and I gave him your nane. He said 2 
would call on you to-morrow.” "a 

“That was very kind of you,” 
know how to thank you.” 

The Editor blushed and looked nervous. Jack put ‘1's 
down to a desire not to be thanked, whereas it was 3:3 
hypocritical position that was the cause of it. ° 

“And, Mr. Hatherleigh,” continued the Editor. “T was 
eh vat ae as ‘ < puck of Violets.’ Thao 
noted a few su ions, and if you care to rewri j 
story accordingly, I shall be erga to use it.” =n 

Small wonder, therefore, that Jack Hatherleigh rea |. 
his poor home in a whirlwind of delight. He caught hia 
wife in his arms and whirled her road the room in 4 
paroxysm of excited joy. Then he breathlessly told her v: 
the good fortune that had come to him. : 

“Oh, Jack, I do hope you'll suit. I wonder who t:5 
gentleman is. What is hie name!” 

“T forgot to ask,” replied Jack lugubriously, “ But | 
please him somehow or other.” ‘ 

On tho following morning Mr. Ramiperley toiled un t> 
the top of the lodging-house and interviewed Jack. (Tho 
latter was somewhat surprised at his probable patron, but 
he speedily reco ised natural kindness ot Mr. Rian- 
perley and he felt drawn towards him. 

After a number of preliminary questions and aasver:, 
during which Jack gave the names of ceveral meu of 
standing as references, Mr. Rumperley said he was wi! 
to offer him the appointment. 

“TI can only offer you two hundred pounds a year,” oy 


said. . 

Jack ad. Why, two hundred pounds a year wor 4 
fortuno in his present circumstances. 

“T shall be very glad to accept = offer,” he repli 1. 

“T shall require your services from eleven in the morn 
ing to four in the afternoon,” Mr. Rumperley said. thou; : 
how he was going to employ Jack during that time he is. 
“Let me see, you are married, aren't you?” 


oer Ar RAT Oe 


about a “ 


Hatherleigh.” He continued to read the result of the 


cried Jack. “I dens 


collected was really surprising, 

rom the written form before him Mr. Rumperley learnt 
that John Arthur Hatherleigh. journalist, was aged twenty- 
eight, and was imarried-—no children. The former address 
of the coupie had been at Trenton, in Berkshire. They 
now lived in poor rooms as a result of the failure of the 
Southern United Bank in which all Mr. Hatherleigh’s 
money had been hanked. They were apparently in very 
poor circumstances, their only source of income being 
derived trom Mr. Hatherleigh’s literary work. 

“ Poor Dorothy,” mused Mr. Rumperley. “No wonder 
she looks pale and thin. It must be very sad for her to 
have to pinch and scrape.” 

He sat thinking so long that his bacon and coffee grew 
cold. In fact, he torgot the existence of his breakfast 
until his indignant housekeeper pointed it out. 

“'That there nice breakfast that I cooked for you,” she 
cried. “all wasted. An’ think o’ the ‘undreds an’ millions 
wot are étarvin’. Sinful, I calls it—sinful!” ~ 

“But you can't deny that she waved,” 
Rumperley dreamily. 

The housekeeper gazed at him sharply, sniffed loudly, 
and then tapped her scanty locks in a suggestive manner, 
and nodded her head wisely. 

When Mr. Rumperley was alone again a beatific smile 
spread over his face and he rubbed his fat hands together. 

“Why not, Rumperley?” he asked. 

Rumperley did not reply. ‘ 

“You've nothifg to say against it, Rumperley. have 
you!” he questioned in severe tones. 

Apparently Rumperley had not. for he smiled serenely, 
and, putting on his hat and gloves, walked out into the 
street, a happy expression on his face. 

Mr. Rumperley wended his way to the neighbourhood of 
Fleet Street and called at the offices of a magazine. Mr. 
Rumperley was one of the largest shareholders in the pub- 
lishing company who ran the magazine, and the secretary 
speedily accorded him an interview. 

“T want to find out whether a young fellow by the name 
jel ihe does any work for you,” Mr. Rumperley 
sald. 

The secretary introduced Mr. Rumperley to the Editor 
of the REGENT Macaztxe, murmuring as he passed on his 
way out, “Humour him.” 

“Now, sir, what can I do for you?” asked the Editor 
genially. 

“T want to know whether a young fellow named Hather- 
leigh is known to you,” Mr. Rumperley began. 

“Hatherleigh, Hatherleigh.” mused the Editor. “ Ah, 
yes. of course. He comes in here fairly often.” 

“What sort of a chap is he? ” 

“A very nice young fellow, as far as I know. Well 


remarked Mr. 


Not long 
came, and nothing delighted Mr. Rumperley more than i 
sit in the garden smoking his pipe and taking care of hah; 

‘All this time he had never mustered up courage to ast 
Ethel why she had waved on those evenings in the .!i 


days of his lonely existence. But one evening 26 he «1: 
with the young mother and the baby, while Jack was In-- 
in the garden, he broached the subject. 
“Waved to you?” repeated Ethel in amazement. 
“Yes. my dear, several nights you did it, just after sevea 
o'clock.” 
Ethel sat with a mystified expression on her face 1° 


educated, writes'a decent average story. But. for the : Fs . 
matter of that, so do chonesade. of other writers. We some little while, and then. suddenly her come. 
can only take a story from him now and again. I don’t cleared, and she began to smile. She crossed to tiv 8" 


board’ and from a drawer withdrew a piece of white Cs 
about three feet square. Then she went to the window aud 
waved the cloth outside. 

“Was that what I did?” she asked. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Rumperley eagerly. : 

“Then I was shaking the crumbs out of the tablsclits. 
she remarked demurely. 


think he is doing very well.” 

“T have a fancy to offer him an appointment as a sort of 
companion to me,” said Mr, Rumperley nervously. “ You 
know, to write my letters and all that sort of thing.” 

“A secretary, you mean?” 

“That's it. Now, could you manage it for me! Does 
he come in here often?” 

“Half a minute. I'll find out exactly when he does 
come.” said the Editor. He switched over a telephone 
kevboard. 

“That you, Grimshaw? How often does young Hather- 


; 1. Grima SONGS FOR EVERY VOICE IN 
SS *. . ENGLAND. .. - 


“He'll be here to-morrow, then, Mr. Rumperley.” a 
Pies Well, will you sce him and tell him that you had an SOME of THEM: 
inquiry for a secretary who does writing work, and you 


“ 


thought of him and gave his name. Then you can tell him 
1'Nl call and see him on Thursday. Do you mind?” 

“Not at all, Mr. Rumperley. I shall only be too glad 
to convey the gocd news to him.” 

“Thanks, very much,” eaid Mr. Rumperley. Then he 
denarted, his beatific expression more enhanced. And the 
Editor found himself looking at a rosier aspect of the ‘1 ake 
world, for which the milk of human kindness was IN MARBLE 
responsible. HALLS. 

* * e * * 

Anair of gloom hung about the top floor of No. 17 Brend- Heer Td 
over Road. Jack Hatherleigh and his wife sat at their : 
eanly breaeiaet pondering how much longer they could TOM BOWLING. 
prolong struggle. — LEFT : T 

“It's three weeks since we've had a cheque,” muttered THE om! ME. | nome Sr 
jens a “T've got two shillings. Have you got any money ¥ IN OUR ; ngland. THERE WAS A 
eit. SALL 

“T have nearly a sovereign, dear,” replied Mrs. Hather- aELES: era 
leigh, whose name, by the way, was Ethel, not Dorothy. ALICE, WHERE |. MAID OF 

“Nearly a eovereign!” cried Jack Hatherleigh in sur-| ART THOUT ATnENE 
prise. “How ever have you managed it?” a 

a! pawned my engagement ring yesterday,” replied the Net 
girl in low, unsteady tones, her gaze averted from her or 

usband, 


————————— eo oot —_"- = 


On sale at all Bookstalls, or post free for 1s. 3d. from the Publisusc 
17 Henrietta Street, Londou, W.C. 


“My poor girl,” he cried going to her side and putting his 
arm around her. “My poor girl.” He could not say any 
more, there was an unpleasantly large lump in his throat. 
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The Largest Cheq ue 


Ever Drawn for a AM U D A 


Limerick Winner was [FIRST LIMERIOK COMPETITION. _] 


SAMUDA’S SECOND GRAND 


LIMERICK 
i | FIRST PRILE iat 


| £2 A WEEK GUARANTEED FOR LIFE. 


CONSOLATION PRIZES— 
Second Prize, £50: Third, £25; Fourth, £10; Fifth, £5; 


Forty-Six Prizes of £1 is. 


THE PENSION WILL BE GUARANTEED. 
Ir COSTS YOU NOTHING TO TRY. 


ANOTHER GREAT PRIZE. injurious Virginia Cigarette at a popular price, to meet the requirements of the million. 
In response to the wish of a large number of Competitors in our first Limerick, we After extensive experiments the “Traylee” Virginia Cigarettes were placed on the 
have decided to commence a second great Limerick Competition, under the same fair market, and the only difficulty was to find a method of quickly and incxpensively 
conditions as governed our last. We now offer as a first prize the most attractive bringing them before the notice of the public. Mr. Si:muda therefore decidcd tv 
reward ever offered for public competition. What is the prabition of most people? A establish a Limerick Competition, feeling confident that every cuetcmer buying a sample 
freehold country house with an income to keep it up! ‘I'bat is our first prize! The lundred or so would in the future be a regular smoker of the “ Traylee ” Cigarettes. 
winner of Samuda’s second Limerick Competition will be the proud possersor ofa pretty CONDITIONS. 
houzo in the country, every brick of whic will be his own, and in addition a guarant ‘The conditions are simple. Below we print a Limerick. All you have to do is to cut 


income of £2 per week for life, which will enablo him to ee tae. cut the form and fill in the last line of the Limerick, eending sime to us with ycur order 

A HOUSE COMPLETE. for 100 * Traylee” Cigarettes, together with postal order for 2s. td. and 2d. for postage 
By a house, Mr. pesaie oee not mean a kare, { mpi hones It will be My pretty, (2e. @d. in all). 

well-kept, country villa, standing in its «wn grounds. The ixterior will ke decora 

and artistically Aaalehed throuzhont by Messrs. Waring-- kitchen, hall, dining, drawing- A _ WORP: a p 7 - 

room, and bedrooms, with everything conducive to hcme comfort. ‘Table liren, crockery, _ Most men smoke Cigarettes, and most men pay 2/ 6 per 100, and as the “ Traylec 

houschold utensils, bed-linen, draperies—all are included. The house contains every Cigarette is certainly superior in quality to any other sold at this price, each Cc npetitor 


S FOR THE WINNER OF ly 


JUDGES. 
MR. HW. CREENMOUCH SMITH, 


Editor of the ‘Strand 
Magatine.”” 


WR. ARTHUR LAWRENCE, 
Late Editor of the “Idler,” 


MR. MOSTYN T, PICOTT, 
«f the “ World,” 


A FREEHOLD FURNISHED 


modern improvement, including bathroom, hot and cold water, electric light, &c. All gets full value for money, and his chance to win this huge prize or one of the 50 cath 
you have ie do is to win this gs and the houee will be ready for you to live in it, consolation prizes does not cost him a single perny. Every emcker therefore pheale try 
i complete in every particular. And not only that—in the grounds the winner will find as a matter of course, for it costs him nothing. Those who do not smoke ekould also try, 


stable and coach-house ; inside the stable a smart little pony, and inside the coach-bhoure and give the Cigarettes to some friend as a Xmas Gift. 


> neat little trap with harness complete, just ready to drive himself or Lerself and THE JUDGES—ABESOLUTE FAIRNESS GUARANTEED. 


friends about the surrounding country. As all this would be of little service without an ‘As this is a ial com Fi z A 
: A F 3 et petition and not a weekly one, every line submitted will be 
income, Mr, Samuda completes this desirable prize with the addition of » comfoitable carefully judged by an independent ccmmittee of three literary gentlemen. ‘They a'ore 


— - - Lanai for life, the payment of which will be guaranteed by a well-krown decide the prize-winners, for the judging of the colutions is leit entirely in their hands. 
‘ NN POINTS TO REMEMBER. 
A Rite jrabencegapsn a NG. scar wane tow, Sauie ta taney be 1. Every solution sent in will be read and carefully considered by a Conmittee of 
” letter off, but the ad sie will always he well to-do, supplied with one comfocta, anders, af a ae this pn ies Es oe ble of cne week, Competiters are 
everything to make life prosperous and happy. Should you be thinking of getting mmyvons The pcre | he nro — ull te Lbne ripe The Westminster Gazette 
- married, the difficulty of saving and waiting is at once removed. If you area woker in on January 10th, 1908. P P e be . 
e le bat or cit Leen ecagenee . ite ence cams Oe es tise fee a ee _ ot Cheques will be sent to prize-winners within a week of the result being made 
: dle-ag' : ne public, 
\rize means an easy ri | of life in agafol and P rset oe B & sa 4. The winner’s weekly income will commence frcm the date 1] ¢ ccmyetition closes, 
rl far cee Ao beppork yourtall wat tanita fal { ogee on bec life. 8 rs ia and cheques will be ted on the first of each month afterwards. ‘The title-deeds to the 
= anything be better or more complete? It should be remembered that the yension of nee we be seine Meng = — the rire ep b 1 ; 
Le S? per week for life is a full £2 per week for necessities! A clear income, because you ali gible fommeae of the firm, employes, or friend of any mcinber or «miployes, ™ 
Will be living rent free all the time. 6. Any number of Jast lines may be sent, but for each one a futher 100 “ Traylee” 
THE OBJECT. Cigarettes must be purchased, and the price thereof, including postage, 2s. 8d., included. 
Mr. Samuda is the manufacturer of the well-known “ AVOCA” Ci, are, Cigmettcs, 4. Competitors wishing to have the results any posted to them must incloce an 
dc, and for many years Le has been determined to produce a high-grade quality non- additional penny stamp when sending in their order. 
———————— ee CULT OUT «THIS COUPON AND FILL UP CAREFULLY .§——---—-~—---—- --=—=- 
ENTRY COUPON. X. P.W.1. 
. | Address Env. lope— ) Here is an wnfinished Limerick, to which the last line should be added:— 
A. \ The Limerick Committee, sidiapeseweveas sen seesendsuroaseas LOUTs | 
‘6. | c/o Sa enka Berea London, E.C. There's a Cigarette commencing with ‘‘T,”’ 
\ Lead a » B.C. . 
ET i Genriemen,—Kindly cend pest paid a box of 100“ Trayke” Virginia Cigarettez, for which I Its full name is Irish, ‘‘ Traylee.’”’ 7 
enclose P.O. 2,6, and 2d. for postage. . a It’s Samuda’s, the best, 
SA | If from any cause you do not execute this order you are at libeity to return my money, ane Of fine leaf from the West 
ER, | by so doing I entirely waive my right to be considered a Comyctitor. | 
eee ewe tee eee ee eee | 
| Full Name ....ccccssccsesceessessrseseneeeeeees seven sateen oda sah aounaaecersenevinnenesstnts Please | f csteey su swasreoanniiess®®sinnnie We SOUKCEGROIER Hee TOe exe Raeewe races 
| Pontal A@girens ....scsssvsssessesssensensssunsnnesiesneesennnussecsenntennsnneceennonnn nog seureneeeeeneess a, 1 agree to accept the Commitico’s decision as firal. and enter the 
{ To Ceaiksit a aneenes | Competition on that distinct understanding. 
a i WH rescore ssosgcesccccesscrsncecserescsssccetce COUNTY... 0. .ceeserseesesceronereenes SS sceeeeas 


same on a plain sheet of paper, and pin to the entry form; for each last lire sent in 100 “ Traylee ” 
Cigarettes must be purchased at 2/8 including postage. ; 
Further entry couvpens will be sent on receipt of stamped addressed enve'cp>. 


If more than one tast lire is sent, write 


‘*] was very 
Weak and 
Depressed.” 


Mrs. Rodgers, of Edward Road, Freemantle, near 
Southampton, writes on 13th June :— 

“Before taking Guy's Tonic I was ver? Weak and 

ressed, with no Appetite whatever. I cou id get no rest 
at night, had severe tremblings all over my Body, and felt 
so Faint and Flushed that J dreaded to be left alone. My 
Nervous System was completely Run-Down. 

“A friend advised me to try Guy’s Tonic for these 
Symptoms, which I did. After taking one small bottle I 
felt a decided improvement, and am happy to say Ican now 
Eat and Sleep well, and the unpleasint Symptoms have 
entirely disappeared. I feel mysel again.” 


Now Quite Well— 
Thanks to 
Guy’s Tonic. 


Guy’s Tonic exerts a Tonic and Restorative effect upon 
those powers of the Body whose office it is to take up the 
Food brought to them by the Blood, and out of such to 
make new stores of Strength, Vi and Nerve Force. So 
that, owing to the action of Guy's Tonic, the reserve store 
of Vitality in the System is considerably increased, and the 
patient not only feels Stronger and more robust, but is 
indeed actually so. 

Those who take Guy’s Tonic to aid their Digestive 
Powers, or to correct Bilious, Nervous, and Dyspeptic 
Symptoms, invariably obtain the greatest possible benefit 
from its use. Sufferers from Nervous Exhaustion, Debility, 
and general Ill-Health are Invigorated by Guy’s Tonic in a 
really wonderful manner. 


When feeling Weak, Depressed, and Tired 
out, the quickest way to renewed Health and 
Strength is to he found in Guy’s Tonic. This 
pleasant and purely Vegetabie Remedy pro- 
motes an excellent Appetite, ensures perfect 
Digestion, and restores Vigour and Vitality to 
every Organ of the Body. Quy's Tonic, price 
1s, 140, per bottle (Family size 2s. 9d.), is sold 
by Ohemists and Stores throughout the World. 
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YOUR 
Fortune ° 
TOLD FREE 


Send full name (Mr., Mrs. or Miss) birth date anda Raz 


Benny stamp for Froe Reading EOE cpusiness reek is ellie Theat 
love 


BI Me Yop Uo Be Ae 
Puta 23 stamp op the letter you post tome, 


packet makes 15 delicious 
light buns with certain success, Aln 
Lemon, or Vanilla. 


SO 1d. wrappers 
or equivalent from 
Kixey’s goods, addressed to— 
W. G. MIXEY, 12 Soho ‘square, London, Ww. 


NIXEY'S 
BLACK 
vs. LEAD 


1d., 2th, 4d. Blooks ; td., 2id., & Sd, Tins. 


and reliable. 


ty us, Booklet free. 
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HAVE YOU A COLDt 
DR. MACKENZIE’S 


Eiffel Tower 
BUN FLOUR. 


Other Tagerolis at 6'- ond 
M76. Ladies’ »ize, 86. Sold by 
Hy dealers ereryichere, or post free 


Rovt. BH. INGERSOLL 
& Bro., 288 Autrey House, 
Ely Place, Lordon, 8.0. 


GIVEN AWAY, 
a ABSOLUTE 

LY FREE 
as : CHARGE. ° 
Ju-Vis is an absolutely pure and wholesome article made 
from Extract of Meat, with valuable vegetable additions. 
Simply add boiling water. <s 
YZ Sold in 14., 3}4., and oie 

@? sizes, A penny Tab 
makes a Breakfast Cup of 
delicious . 


A Wonderful Book on Mone 
Making. 


Within the last few weeks 4j., 
has been an overwhelming de, 
for a remarkable book dealin, 2 
a subject of absorbing intere.: 
subject that interests both yo: 
old, rich and poor alike.” 
little volume does not ascend j;, 
the realms of visions; on ' 
contrary, it tears aside the eur 
that so often obscures our und 
standing of things, and it deals: 
plain, cold facts. It enlighi st 
man who ie interested and instrud 
and informs the man who is jn 
rant. It tells of new fields ay 
Qj pastures green, and points —s iri. 
fear or favour—to where those {i : 
and pastures lie. ; 4 
This is not a book for the libra 
shelf. It is a book to be read, :i 
can be read by the young is well 
the old. It will serve as a fund 
information for the former and 


a 
aker OalSz:2ice- 


@) THE BEST OATMEAL MADE 
For every careful, thrifty mai 


————————— er ine of ce hooks that 
essen ne's education is 
Delicious COFFEE. complete without having read 
— thrilling and fascinating pages. 7 
pe eo aggre agree by mo! 
| is fully explained. a 
considering the invaluable nature 
the information imparted, it is do 
in such a masterly manner th 
your interest is at ite highest pit 
from beginning to end. 
Nearly one hundred thonsa 
copies of this publication lai 
already been distributed, and tio 
who have read it through have . 
for copies for their friends. 
This book, that no one can te 
without benefit, will, for a limit 
iod only, be sent free to 
inquirers. 
here is, of course. no telling li 
goon it may be impossible to prot 
further copies, and it would tle 
fore be unwise to miss such 
rtunity. 
rite at once—to-day—and } 
will receive a copy by return po: 


with valuable nutritive vegetable additions. 
+ glge Sold in Wiuid Form, Sos. bottlee, Ghd. ; des., 1344. ; Gos., 1.9. 


U-W i! 


Since others like them -Why not ? 
No clleve like therm-Sotsy the trua & 
Simply send your full name : 


QAT-A-CARAE 8 ese: 


BISCUITS. Bate (igom #1 Hl 
Theyre Peek Freans-a guarantee of purity ohabaly dso of al 


sent you absolutely free of all ¢ 
and you =i keep it without inc 
ring any obligation of any kind 
Apvt.| 


Eiffel Towe 


MILK PUDDIN 


Ne 
n minutes. y it. 
= will be delizhted. 


Smile at the Grocer and say— 


Bifts 


BIFT! BEEF TABLETS 


TE west wit B 
Ongy cAN 


Proof in the Facts: “1 find that SCOTT'S Emulsion is much 


MORE EASILY DIGESTED 


than plain cod liver oil. I have used ‘ 
SCOTT'S largely, always with most 2 Proof in the Reason Why: 
¥ a It is not what we eat that does us 


— results, for lung trouble, 
rickets and all wasting diseases, ood, 
whether in adults or children. 1 al- ’ : b = ag —— = 
: perb quality Lofoten cod liver oil, 
ways recommend SCOTT'S, know- of which SCOTT'S Emulsion is 
ing I have something I can rely on.” always made, is full of ishmenty 
Fora Wixson, Certificated Nurse. yet ae potiviebene pap be of 
a Bares Bde Walkam Green little avail to the cohewr wae not 
VS. Ato the oil made perfectly digestible by 
See that the Fishman with the original, perfected Scott pro- 
the Fish is on the package. cess, This is why 


SCOTT’S EMULSION 


is able to stop lung trouble, rickets and all wasting diseases whe! 

os ie os a every other cod liver oil emulsion ‘ail. gph t panel sed 
ai = — — for — get SCOTT'S Lmuision—the ditterence between 

Write for free sample and ‘“‘ The Cry of the Children” (enclose 4d. f 

name this paper). corr & Bowne, Ltd., 10-21 Stonecutter Street’ Loudon EC, = 
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Empires, 


Job, 
: : net,” saida 
famous variety artiste to me one night, adding, “ All 
you've got to do is to look nice in evening dress, be 
able to drink any amount of whisky, smoke half-a- 
crown cigars, and be generous to your friends with free 
tickets. You lucky dog, you!’ 

Yes, I thought to —— that’s the popular idea 
of o Press agent’s life, but I only wish some of those 
who think my bed is made of Gloire de Dijon ruses 
had to sleep on it for a week or even for a day; I 
fancy they would find there were more thorns than 
ree about hi - — i 

A Press agent’s duties begin wit! coming the 
show” ; but where they end, if they ever do end, is 
more than I have as yet been able to discover. 
However, let me try to give you some idea of my 
daily work. 

There are people, I believe, who look forward to 
the morning’s post, but I certainly am not amongst 
them. My morning mail is always a heavy one, 
averaging over one hundred letters a day, and, as 
arule, it is just a bagful of worry. 


THREATENING AND ABUSIVE LETTERS. 

The majority of these miesives arc of a grumbling, 
often of a threatening and abusive nature, and come 
from artistes who are dissatisfied with my efforts to 
“boom” them—no artiste ever was satisfied with the 
publicity given to him; but let that pass. 

Many of these letters are couched in language 
which would fairly blister P.1. if reproduced, but 
here is a good-natured one from a very well-known 
comedian : 

“Dear Mr. Bennet,—Please don’t bill me again (if 
it is your doing) as the ‘airy comedian,’ because 
in the highly educated Provinecs (Heaven forgive me 
for a liar!) they think you have dro ped an ‘H,’ 
and considering I am going a little thin on the top 
it makes confusion worso confounded. 

“Where is this puff article which T have vainly 
looked for as flowing from your gifted pen? It 
strikes me forcibly ‘twas but a dirty trick to get a 
photo for your own vile combined room out of a 
poor hardworking first-turn, thou scurvy knave. 
Postal order 7s. Gd. (ccst of photo) per return will 
greatly oblige.” 

Then there are newspaper cuttings (originated by 
me) by the bushel. which I anxiously scan for the 
mistakes which sub-editors and printers will make 
over the spelling of names. 

For few things annoy an artiste more than to 
have his name misspelt, and I remember a very large 
and fierce comedian whose name, despite my utmost 
endeavours, the Press rould speli with a final “E,” 
bursting into my room, and, after hitiing my desk 
a crack, which upset all the ink-bottles and nearly 
splintered the wood, pees “Took here, Mister 
Bennet, I won't stand it any longer; don’t you dare 
to put another line in the papers about me until 
you have learned to spell my name correctly.” 


FREE TICKETS, AHOY! 

Appeals from the stage-struck, threatening Ictters 
from photographers claiming copyright fers for photo- 
graphs which I had been assured were non-copyright, 
requests for free tickets (by the score), unsolicited 
stories, plays, and even novels, demands from editors 
for “copy,” reports from my assistants in the pro- 
vinces, wails from locul managers who declare I am 
neglecting them—all go to make up a heavy budget 
which I rapidly dispose of whilst endeavouring to 
skim the cream off all the morning newspapers. 

Probably, I am not half-way t rough it before 
callers begin to arrive, and the serial story of the 
mailbag is continuel. 

“Why did Miss —-— have a page in the —— and 
me nothing?” “You never do anything for me, 
Mr. B.” “Can't you get me a double page photo 
in the ——?” and so on. Grumbles, grumbles, 
grumbles. 

But to the more serions business of the day— the 
“Chief” wants to see me. 

I never know what may be in store for me when 
I go to Mr. Stoll’s room. Within a few minutes I 
may be hurrying to one of the big stations en route 
for some distant town, or I may be told to take 
charge of and “dry nurse” some smportant turn 
through the provinces, or I may be ispatched to 
hunt London for some artiste whose whereabouts are 
unknown—anything may happen, and what does 

appen is usually unexpected. 

But in the ordinary course of events I make my 
feport on halle T have visited, reecive erders and 
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DAY in 4 PRESS 


AGENTS [IFE. 


By WILL. A. BENNET, 


Press Representative of Moss’ 


London Hippodrome. 


“You've | photographers’ 
got a fine | Press, correct proofs, and always, always I am plan- 
Ben- | ning fresh “gags,” i.r., schemes for advertising our 

halls and artistes, and keeping ever before me a 
mental panorama of the Moss-Stcll system, and 
noting the pecs in the dispositions of the artistes, 
as one shifts an 


I have if possible to work 


our suburban halls, 
on pessible and necessary “booms,” and on onc 


and seizing my hand in a terrible grip, “git in, 
old ’ooman.” 


on cach knee; ancther man sat behind with two 
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instructions about new turns, 
changes of programme, the 
latter often involving a 
great deal of work to be 
done all over again, working 
up certain halls, and it is 
seldom I return from the 
“Chief's” presence without 
several hours of hard and 
urgent work before me. 

n the afternoon I have to 
visit special matinées, inter- 
view callers, go round news- 
Faper offices, arrange for 
write paragraphs for the 


Limited, and the 


sittings, 


moves the little flags on a war map. 
But our “engagements” are made so far ahead 


that my mimic hattles are often planned and fought 
in the middle of the year after next. 


The evening brings no respite. On the contrary, 
i h arder than ever. For 
it is a very essential part of my duties to visit 
confer with their managers 


occasion I visited seven different halls in a 
radius of twenty-three miles, and saw twelve different 
turns, all within four hours from tha time of leaviny 


Cranbourn Street and returning to it. 


I remember an amusing incident at the opening 


of Her Majesty’s Theatre, Walsall, when we con- 
verted it into a hall. 
hand to work up the excitement, with the result that 
the house was packed on the opening night. 


I had been down well before- 


SEVENTEEN IN A BOX. 
I was walking round the circle to see that every- 


thing was in order when I espied an angry group 
at. the box-corridor. 
was endeavouring to prevent a Herculean miner from 
taking possession of a box with a party of seventeen, 
men, women, and children, mostly the latter. 


A trembling programine girl 


Now, I am required to give assistance to the 
management of any of our theatres whenever neces- 
sary, and so I went up to the excited little crowd 
and said sharply, “ What’s wrong here?” 

“Ah’ve got ter box, la-ad, and ‘ah’ve paid for ut,” 
bellowed the miner, “an ah’d like ter seo th’ ma-an 
that'll git in th’ way o’ me havin’ ut.” 

And thig formidable Cannock Chase collicr glared 
fierccly at me, and as he spoke he smote my diese 
shirt-front heavily with his coal-begrimed knuckles. It 
seemed to me inadvisable just then to attempt te 
argue the rights or the wrongs of the matter with 
him, so I sought to crush him with an object lesson, 
and answered, “Come this way, old chap,”*and threw 
open the door of the box he had bought. 


“Now,” said I, “there is your box. If you can 


get your little tribe in there, go ahead and welcome.” 


I thonght I had him crushed, but far from it. 
“Spoken bravely, la-ad,” said the collier, beaming, 


Two women wero placed in front with a child 


more children, and the remainder were ranged up 
at the back of the chairs, and my miner, stood 
triumphantly in the dcorway. 


PHOTOGRAPHED IN A LION'S DEN. 


Then that man seized my arm—it was black and 
blue next day--led me to the saloon bar, and in- 
sisted cn my drinking with him. And as we get 
into the broad glare of the electric lights roars of 
laughter from the assembled crowd suddenly made 
me aware of the disaster of my shirt-front. 

But. it was all in the day's work, as it had been, 
and is all in the day's work to go up in a balloon 
with Miss Godwrnne Earle and Mr, Louis Bradfield, 
to fall into the Hippodrome tank whilst superintend- 
ing the photographing of a new epectanté, to he 
arrested for causing an obstruction in the streets, to 
be summoned for furious driving in a motor-car, to 
“Joop the loop” and “twirl the twirl.” 

To find a bride for Henri Cot, tho French giant, 
to take tea with tho Pigmies, to drive the late 
lamented “Consul,” most famous of apes, all over 
London, to be ejecied from meetings of the Variety 
‘Artistes’ Federation during the strikes; but, never- 
theless, to cbtain a full report of their procecdings. 
personally to conduct over & hundred journalists and 
gucsts from London to Liverpool for the opening of 
our Olympia there, to travel thousands of miles by 
rail and motor-car. 

To act on occasion as scene-shifter, limelight man, 
box-oftice keeper, and even to act, to make speeches 
by the ecore, to write paragraphs by the mile, to 
be photographed in a lion’s den, to try to ride a 
turtle, to be bitien by an entertainer’s dogs, to be 


th eatened with 

ac:ions for libel. . 

- And work a ; 

teen hours a day a : a 
out of thetwenty- L LK paaik . 


four. 


before me. 
best harpists in the Midlands, and my earliest 1e- 
collections are of his giving me lessons on the harp, on 
which I soon acquired a fair measure of skill. 


work as a harpist at entertainments, 
summer when I lost my situation— a dead season for 
harpists—and so I took to playing in tho streets. 


Well, just read the account of his year's 
You'll admice him still more. 
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[Morice Wimpole’s musical talents are well knowa and 


appre inted in Birmingham, He is a picturesque but sade 
looking vld man, with well-cut features and a refined airy 


Born at Birmingham in 1842, I was brought u 


to the button trade, and worked at Aston’s in Prince’s 
Street for more than thirty years. Unfortunately, 
however, the firm were obliged to close their factory, 
and I, with many others, was thrown out of employ- 
ment at a time when trade all round was very bad 
in Birmingham. 


I was always devoted to music, as was my father 
Indeed, he was considered one of the 


When my father died his harp, the very one I 


am now using, descended to me, and I used to play 
a lot on it, although never with any idea of carning 
a living by it, until the bad times came. 


I daresay I might have got more or less regular 
but it was 


or the first few years I had an old flautist for 


partner. He was a kindred spirit, loving the grand 
old masters like Mende'ssohn and Beethoven as dearly 


as J do, and as Birmingham is fond of gool music 
we did very well. 
WHY THE PARTNER STARVED HIMSELF. 

My partner was a very reserved man, and most 
careful with money. Indeed, I used to think him 
something of a miscr, for although we had enough 
and to spare he scarecly spent enough on fool to keep 
himself alive. 

One merning he did not arrive at our usual meete 
ing place, and I went round to his lodging and thus 
discovered the secret cf his sceming meanness. Hoe 
had an invalid wife who required constant medical 
treatment and many luxuries which he half-starved 
himself to provide. 

Yes, sir, there aro many brave deeds that never 
find their way into the papers, but I venture to 
chink that when ali things are made known my old 
friend’s self-sacrifico will not go unrewarded. His 
wife died soon alftcr this, to be quickly followed by 
her hneband. 

Left to myself, I joined a cornet and a violin, 
but it was never a happy arrangement so far as T 
was concerned. Our ideas of what was music clashed, 
and I hated the cheap treeh they delighted in, se 
we parted, and for the past ten years I have worked 
Birmingham and neighbourhood single-handed anid 
shall do so to the end. 

Music is far more to me than a collection of notes. 

When I am playing I lose sight of the busy throng 
around me, and live in the theme 1 am endeavouring 
ta interpret. 

Gounod’s “Reverio” is a great favourite of mine, 
and whilst playing this I_am in tho organ-loft of an 
old country church, and T can hear the rustling of 
the leaves in the lane outside, and the voices of the 
birds calling to each other as they homewards fly. 


MONEY FOR VALUE RECEIVED. 


Who is my favourite composer? Well, I think 
Mendelssohn sl get to me more than any other. Ho 
is a harper of glorious skill—his instrument ths 
human heart, the strings of which he touches with 
God-guided fingers. ; 

Yes, sir, Birmingham is a wonderful city. But 
to me it is dearer for what ib was than for what it 
is. Such men as Sam Timmins, J. 8. Wright, Georgo 
Dawson, Joseph Chamberlain -I knew them all years 
ago—and Shorthorse, author of “John Inglesani,” was 
rory friendly with me, and knew my father well. 

I am quite contented with my lot. Indeed, why 
should I be otherwise? I carn enough fer my 
wants, and as some great writer said—-I think it was 
Carlyle— Wealth does not consist in the extent of 
our possecsions, but in the modesty of cur require- 
ments.” If that bo so, then I am wealthy, for all 
my needs are satisfied. : 

Many peoplo would help me, if I needed help. But 
Ido not. I do not want, ror would I accept, charity. 
If any of my audienco chonses to put a copper m 
my can—and many do—-L take it thankfully, but 
conscious at the same time that I havo given them 
something in return. ; 

There aro few harp-players in the public sirects. 
You seo, tho cost of a good instrument is beyond tho 
reach of poor folks, This harp of mine cos! my 
father seventy guineas, and I have always to he 
spending money on strings, somo of which are very 
expensive. ; , 

fear I have nothing t> add to my simple tale. 
I am getting an old man new; ihe sands of my life 
are fast running out, and when the Great Conductar 
points his hiton my way fic will find me ready-—very 


ready. 


work in 
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a Story of the Indian Mutiny. 


THE RED YEAR. 


By LOUIS TRACY,° 


Author of “The Final War,” ‘ Rainbow Island,” ete., etc. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN. 
The Expiation, 


RIDIN 

Tr was o dearly-bought triumph. On September 14th 
the conquering army lost sixty-six officers and eleven 
hundred and four men. Between May 30th and Sep- 
tember 20th, the total British casualties were nearly four 
thousand. ; 

Malcolm soon learnt that the Princess Roshinara had 
fled with her father and brothers. Probably the death of 
Akhab Khan had unnerved her, and she dared not trust 
to the mercy of the victors. Frank was among the first 
to enter the palace. After a few fanatical ghazees were 
ruade an cnd of he hurried towards the zenana. It was 
empty. He searched its glittering apartments with 
feverish anxiety, but he met no human being until some 
men of the 75th entered and began to prise open boxes 
and cupboards in the search for loot. . : 

After that, his duties took him to the Ridge, and it 
was not until all was over that he heard how Hodson 
had captured the King and shot the royal Princess with 
his own hand. This a, took place on the road from 
Humayum’s Tomb, whither the wretcled monarch 
retreated when it was seen that Delhi must yield. 

Hodson claimed to be an executioner, not a murderer. 
He held that he acted under the pressure of a mob 
intent cn rescuing Mirza Moghul, the heir-apparent, and 
his brother and son. That all three were cowardly 
ruffians, and merciless in their treatment of the Englis 
captured in Delhi on May 11 cannot be denied, but 
Hodson’s action was condemned by many, and it was 
perhaps as well that he found a soldier's grave during 
Colin Campbell's advance on Lucknow. 

lt was there that the fortune of war -next brought 
Malcolm. Delhi had scarce quieted down after the storm 
and fury of the week's street fighting when Havelock, 
reinforced by Outram, drove the relief force through the 
insurgent ring around the Residency like sonie stout 
ship forcing her way to port through a raging sea. No 
sooner had he entered the entrenchment on September 25th 
than the rebel waves surged together again in his rear, 
and on the 27th the Residency was again invested fimost 
as closely as ever. But the new column infused vigour 
and hope in the hearts of a garrison that had ceased even 
to despair. 

Apathy, a quiet waiting for desth, was the prevalent 
attitude in Lucknow, until the Highland bonnets were 
seen tossing above the last line of mutineers that tried 
to bar their passage through the streets. At ance the 
b sieced took up the offensive. The lines were greatly 
extended, the enemy's advanced posts were carried with 
the bayonet, troublesome guns were seized and spiked, and 
the rebel mining operations summarily stopped. 

Two days before Havelock’s little army cut its way 
into Lucknow, Ungud, the pensioner, crept in to the 
intrenchment and announced the coming relief. He was 
not believed. Twice already had he brought that cheering 
message, and events had falsified his news. 

Winifred, a worn and pallid Winifred by this time. 
sought him and asked for tidings of Malcolm. He had 
none. There was a rumour that Delhi had fallen, and 
an officer had told him that there was a Major Malcolm 
on Nicholeon’s staff. That was all. Not a letter, not a 
sign, came to reassure the heart-broken girl. so the joy 
of Havelock's arrival was dimmed for her by the uncer- 
tainty that obtained in regard to her lover's fate. 

Then the dreadful waiting began again. After having 
endured a plague of heat in the hot weather, the remnant 
of the origina] garrison was subjected to the torment 
of cold in the months that followed. In Upper India 
the change of temperature is so remarkably sudden that 
it is incomprehensible to those who live in more fay oured 
climes. Early in October the thermometer falls by many 
degrees each day. The reason is, of course, that the 
diminishing power of the sun permits the earth to throw 
off by night the heat, always intense, stored during the 
day. Something in the nature of an atmospheric vacuum 
is thus crented, and the resultant cold continves until 
the opposite effect brings about the lveting heat of the 
summer months, which begin about March 15 in that part 
of India. 

But scientific explanations of unpleasant pheno:cna are 
poor substitutes for their scanty clothing. In some 
respects the last position of the beleaguered garrison was 
worse than the first, and the days wore on in seemingly 
endless misery, until absolutely autkentic intelligence 
arrived on November 9th that Sir Colin Campbell was at 
eee and would march forthwith to relieve the Resi- 

ency. 

Then Outram, who had succceded to the chief command 
ag gvon an Havelock joined hinds with Inglis, called fer 
a volunteer who would act as Sir Colin's guide through 
the network of éanals, roads, and scattered suburbs that 
added to the dangers of Lucknow's narrow streets, and 
a man named Kavanagh, an uncovenanted civilian, offered 
his services. 

It is not hard to picture Kavanagh's lot if he were 
captured by the mutineers. His own views were definite 
on the point. Beneath his native disguise he carried 
w pistol, not for use against an enemy. but to take his 
own life if he failed to creep through the investing 
wes. But he succeeded, and lived to be the only civilian 
hero ever awarded the Victoria Cross. 


© Vopyright in the United States by Edward J. Clode, New 
York, 1907, 
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Another incident of the march 
sl.oaid be noted. Malcolm saw 
reparations being made to 
any «a Mohammedan who was 
suspected of having ill treated 
Europeans. The man protested 
his innocence, but he was not 
listoxed to. Then Frank, think- 
ing he romembered his faco, 
questioned him, and found he was 
ths zemindar who helped Wini- 
fred, her uncle, and himself during the thght from 


sr a 

Such testimony from an officer more than sufficed to 
outweigh the slight evidence against the prisoner, who 
was set at liberty forthwith. During the remainder of 
his life he had ample leisure to reflect on the good fortune 
that led him to help the people who sought his assistance 
on that June night. Were it not for Malcolm's inter- 
ferene he would have been hanged without mercy, and 
possibly not without good cause. 

On the afternoun of November 11th Sir Colin Campbell 
reviewed his little army. It was drawn up in parade 
order, on a plain a few miles south of the Dilkusha. 
Three thousand four hundred men faced him, and the 
smallness of the number is eloquent of the ma nitude of 
their task. Indeed, that is one of the salient features of 
each main episode of the mutiny. Nicholson at Delhi, 
Havelock at Cawnpore and on the way to Lucknow, 
Colin Campbell in the pending action, and Sir Hugh 
Rose in many a hard-fought battle in Central India, one 
and all were called on to attack and defeat ten times 
the number of scpoys. 

But whet fine troops they were who met the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s gaze as they stood marshalled there on 
thet dusty Indian maidan! Peel's sailors, with eight 
heavy guns; artillerymen standing by the cannon that 
had ‘sounded the knell of Delhi from below the Ridge; 
the 9th Lancers, who held the right flank when the 
capture of Hindu Rao’s house would have meant the 
collapse of the assault; the 8th and 75th Foot, the 2nd 
and 4th Punjabis—al] these had followcd the Lion of 
the Punjab when he stormed the Cashmere Bastion. 

Sikh Cavalry, too, and Hodson’s wild horsemen, and 
many another gallant soldier fresh from the immortal 
siege, returned the General's quict scrutiny as he rode 
ast. and doubtless wondered how he would compare as a 
eader with the man whom thev had left in the little 
cemetery at the foot of the Ridge. 

It is on record that from the end of the line came a 
yell of welcome and recognition. The 95rd Highlanders 
Temembered what Campbell had done in the Crimea, and 
their joyful slogan brought a flush to the bronzed face 
of the old war dog when he learnt the sign'ficance of 
their greeting. : 

Noxt merning began a three days’ battle. Perhaps 
there was never an action so spectacular, so thrilling, 
so amazingly in earnest, as the continuous fight which 
brought about the second relief of Lucknow. At the 
Alumbagh, at the Dilkusha and La Martiniére school, at 
the Secunder Bagh and the Shah Nujeef, were fought 
fiercely-contested combats that in other campaigns would 
have ny ee as independent battles, each highly important 
in the history of the time. 

The taking of the Shah Nujecf alone was worthy of 
Homeric praise. It wag a mosque that stood in a gurden, 
bounded by a high and stout wall, and protected by 
jungle and mud hovels. Its peculiar position, joined to 
he number of guns mounted on its walls and the thou- 
sands of scpcys who held it, made it impossible for a 
devoted artillery to create an effective breach. Yet if 
the relieving torce failed here, they failed altogether. 
So Sir Colin asked his men for a supreme effort. 

Riding forward himself, accompanied by his staff and 
Sir Adrian Hope, Colonel of the 93rd, he cheered on 
his loved Highlanders. Cannot one hear the pipes amid 
that din of cannon and musketry? Cannot one see the 
shot-tern colcurs fluttering in the breeze, the plaids of 
the gallant Highland gentlemen who led the 93rd vanish- 
ing in the smoke and dust? 

Sliddlcton's battery of the Royal Artillery came dash- 
ing up. ‘‘the drivers waving their whips, the gunners 
their cans.” unhindered within forty yards of the wall, 
and opened fire with grape. Men and horses fell in 
scores, but somehow, anvhow, an entrance was gained and 
the Shth Nujeef was teken. Feeble must be the pulse 
that does not beat faster, dim_the eye that does not 
kindle, as one hears how those Britons fought and died, 
but did not die in vain. 

Next 

arty against the Motee Mahal. and the self-sacrificing 
Pec suain of the Shah Nujeef was displayed again here, 
and with the same result. 

And so the wild fight went on, till Outram and Have- 
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lock, Napier, Eyre, Havelock’s son, and four other 
officers ran from the Residency through a tempest at 
lead showered on them from the Kaiser Bagh, and Hop» 
Grant, dashing forward from the van of Colia Campbe!i’, 
force, shook hands with the hero of the first relict. 

Half an hour later Malcolm entered the Residency, 1 
first sight it was an abode of sorrow. Death and rin 
seemed to have combined there to wreak taeir spite .; 
mankind and his belongings. 

He hurried on, scanning each excited group fer «n- 
face that he thought he would recognise were it fiir. 
years instead of five months since their last meetin. 

e, of course, was even a finer-looking and betler set us 
soldier now than when he galloped along the flan ‘.: 
roads of Meerut on that never-to-be-forgotten Suni. 
night in May, and it is not to be wond:red at if he fail 
to allow for the effect on Winfred of the ordeal +1. 
had gone through. 

Perhaps his keen eyes were covered with a mist, perha;« 
the growing fear in his heart forbade his tongue to as' 
a question because he dreaded the answer. Perhaps she 
agitation may have rendered him incapable of disti: 
ge! one among so many. Howsoever that n.:. 

, he knew nothing, saw no one, until a wan, sti 
figured woman, a woman clothed in tattered rays, down 
whcese pallid cheeks streamed the diviae tears of hap:: 


ness, touched his arm and sobbed : 
“ Are you’ looking for me—cear?” 


* a * * 

The Mutiny was by no means ended with the fall «: 
Delhi and the Second Relief of Lucknow. North sind 
South and East and West the rebels were hunted wit: 
untiring zeal. Sometimes in scattered bands, less ottes 
in formidable armies, they were pursued and annihilate |. 

Quickly degenerating into mere robber hordes, th. 
became a pest to the unhappy villagers in tho remot: 
parts of the different provinces, and it was long ere t!-. 
last embers of the fire were stamped out. 

But the end came, and on November Ist, 1858. aj 
salvoes of artillery and to the accompaniment of festivic +. 
innumerable, Queen Victoria proclaimed the abolition + 
the East India Company and assumed the sovereignty 
the country. Her Majesty took no territory, confirm j 
all treaties, promised religious toleration and civil equality 
to all her Indian subjects, and gave full ani complet 
pardon to every rebel who was not a murderer. 

The Queen's gracious and peace-bringing words suppliv: 
a ficting close to India’s Red Year. 

The great land of Hindustan haz doubled its teominz 
populations and increased its prosperity out of a'l con 
parable reckoning during the fifty years that have piss i 
since the Mutiny. Many of the descendants of men wh. 
fought against the Brifish Raj are now its trusted servants. 
and there is not in India to-day a native gentleman » 
any importance who would not assist the Government With 
his life and fortune to save his country from the law!» 
horrors of any similar outbreak. 

! But these are matters for the politician and the stat + 
| man. It is more fitting that this story of the lives ani 
| fortunes of a few of the actors in a great human dri : 
| should conclude with such particulars of their subsequ 
j history as have filtered through time’s close-woven mes: 

of half a century. 

One day in February. not so long ago, a young offi.'' 
of the Guides, who had come to cisternae for “ Cup’ 
week, was standing in the porch of the Mahomed Jia! 
Club, when he heard a young lady bewailing the fate 1 
the shape of a tikkagharry, which had brought her thure 
Her “people” were at the Chutter Munzil Club, mil. 
away, for Lucknow is a big place, and she was alrca:l 
late for tea. : 

Reing a nice young man, the said officer of Guile. 
could not bear to see a nice young woman in distress. 

“My dogcart is just coming up,” he said, ‘‘and [a 
going to the Chutter Munzil. Won't you let me dr:s: 
you there?” 

She blushed, and hesitated, and. of course, agreed. 

“You are stationed here, ] suppese?" she said. 

' No, indeed. My regiment is at Quetta, but | wi: 
reared on the records of Lucknow. My grandmoth’ 
went through the whole of the siege, and my grandfath-. 
was with the Second Relief. It must have agreed wt’ 
their health, for they were both out here two years sit. 
and I went over the Mutiny ground with them.” 

‘* How interesting! Was that how they met?” 

“No. They were engaged just before the Residury 
was invested. It is an awfully interesting yarn, an.i ! 
ehould like some day to have a chance of telling it! 
you. There is a native princess in it, and a pearl re. 
lace, which is worth quite a lot of money, and is beiie.s: 
| to have been stolen by a sepov before my grandfat! 
obtained it. quite by accident. And the old chap—he \. > 
quite a young chap then, you know—had a remarkal - 
native servant who did so well at the Mutiny that | 
became a nawab or something of the sort. Really, ts 
waole thing is more like a book than real life.” : 

“IT had a grandmother in the Mutiny,” said the + ai 
i ‘but she had such a sad experience that she seltos 
| mentioned it. Her maiden name was Keene, and ! 
\ father was killed at Fattehpur——” ; 

“Keene! Did she ever speak of a man named M 
colm, who saved her and her sister?” 

“Oh, yes! You don't mean to say 

“Yes, really, I'm his grandson. ‘Now, isn’t that ‘> 

meerest thing? Just imagine the odds against my mer 

ing you here under such conditiuns? lease tell 1- 

your name, and you'll let me call, won't you?” 

The girl was somewhat breathless. Young Maicolm wi' 
looking at her as though he felt that a special dispen:: 
tion of Providence had brought shem together. 

“TI am sure my mother will be glad to meet you anl 
hear all about those old days at Lucknow,” she said shyly. 

So it may be that the grey ruins of the Residency, ©+"" 
which the flag flies ever, that was kept there so resolute." 
by the men and women in '57, saw the beginning °° 
another Jove idyll, destined to end as ha pily as that 
which had its being amidst the terrors and fury of the 


Mutiny. - The Eat 
od, 
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IF YOU WOULD BE 
RFALLY WELL 


You must keep your stomach and liver well, This is the 

ground-work of good health. Unless you can digest your 

food you cannot be well. Undigested food yields—not 

nourishment. but poison, and so your whole system is starved 

and weakened. Your stomach and liver will be made 
active and healthy when you 
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Mother Seigel’s Syrua 
fg pow a's) pi 

IN TABLET FORM 

and sold under the name 


ther Se‘gel’s Syrup 
ois Price 2.9 bottle. 


SYRUP. 
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IF YOU USE 


(@keoma 


for your next batch of 


Cakes you will never .. 
willingly go back to the 
old-fashioned way of . . 
making them. 


And it is equally satis- 
factory for puddings. 


Cakeoma contains all the dry 
ingredients for every ca.ta, verfectly 
mixed and ready for use. 


It makes about a 2 Ib. cake and 
costs 34d. at Grocers and Stores 
everywhere. 


Bes LATHAM & Co. La, Cakeoma Works, LIVERPOOL. 
RVIAVV SVAN VUANKKKKN NSN PAKKRKKKKCKCVCAKLVCVSS 


There is Nothing to be Sai 


in excuse fc the man or woman who neglects to try BEECHAM'’S PILLS. 
They are a recognised medicine and are praised by users all over the 
world. Their name has become a household word: and the pills them- 
selves a family medicine in both hemispheres. You are certainly working 


Against 


your own/.sterest if you do not keep a box of BEECHAM’S PILLS in the 
For the cure of Biliousness, Indigestion, Acidity, Flatulence, 


Sickness— in fact all troubles connected with the Liver, Kidneys 
and Stomach—they are a safe and never-failing remedy, You can with 
perfect confidence, do as many thousands of others do, pin your faith to 


BEECHAM’S 
PILLS. 


GEIGEL'S 


re S53) 
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REVIVAL OF AN OLD CUSTOM. 


How the Roman Gladiators Preserved their Skin. 


The Great Secret of Curing Skin Disease. 

Anointing the skin to heal its injuries and sores, and 
keep the tissues healthy and free from blemish is u very 
ancient custom. Jn the days of Rome it was more part 
and perl of the life of those clever people than even 
the bath-tub is in ours to-day; for while frequent 
water bathing is apt to cause chills by robbing the skin 
of its natural oil, these anointings preserved the soft 
texture of tLe skin, and ensured freedom from eruptions 
and sores. 
__ In recent years these attentions to the skin had fallen 
into disuse through the substitution of imperfect oint- 
ments, chiefly made up of rancid animal fats and 
mineral poison which no person aware of their true 
identity and their peng oe influence would ever think 
of applying to his or her own body. The skin is the 
great purifying agent of the human system. It is 
pierced by millions of tiny holes or pores which breathe 
out the impurities of the system, and the process is of 
quite as much importance to the heulth as the process 
of breathing with our mouths. These pores are indeed 
microscopic mouthe for throwing off the waste of the 
system; and it is generally when these pores are not 
working property; or clogged up by the use of coarse 
salves and ointments, that sores and eruptions break out. 
Is it to be wondered at that the very words ointment 
and salve to-day, associated as they are with rancid 
animal grense and mineral substitutes, are repulsive to 
the majority of people? With the advent of Zam-Buk, 
famed for its refinement and marvellous curative pro- 
perties, ointments and salves are now happily discarded 
and relegated to the dead past. 

Zam-Buk owes its en to scientific thought in an 
entirely new and fresh direction. It is a reversion to the 
custom of anointing the skin prevailing in the days of 
ancient Rome, when the secret of an unblemished skin 
was understood and applied by Cesar's daughters, and 
when the brave gladiators so seldom emerged from the 
arena without some gaping wound, that rapid and 
natural skin-bealing was vital to his safety and renown. 

In the scientific inquiry that led up to the wonderful 


BA: BOY: 


How do YOU pronounce it? 


First tell us that. Then estimate 
what the popular pronunciation 
will prove to be and what 
majority it will have. 


£500 
PRIZES 


—tst Prize £100; 2nd Prize £25; 
5 Prizes of £5; 100 of £1; and 
500 of 108.— 


are offered by Bovxit tp. (who 
are taking a vote throughout the 
United Kingdom) for the most 
accurate estimates of the result. 
Ask your Grocer or Chemist 
what his customers call it. Ask 
your friends what they do. ‘Then 
send a postcard (not a letter) to 
“Bovril Competition,” 152 Old 
Street, London, E.C., worded as 
follows:— 


L vote for.ecceoeee® L think.erecee™ 


will get most votes, with a majerily 


Of serersoeses t discovery of Zam-Buk, the notions which govern 
ister Badd, + Gis wuntbes present-day ointments and equally objectionable salves 
of Votes. and embrocations were put absolutely to one side, and 


the printiples of the ancient art of anointing the skin 
Write clearly and add your name |] was carefully probed into. 
and address. 
of this deliberation, viz. :— 

(1.) That animal fats and mineral poisons were an 
unnatural, unclean, and harmful innovation in the 
ointments of modern times, that ointments and salves 
ewploying such ingredients could not, on account of 


A competitor may rend in a card 
each month while the competition 
is open; but no competitor can 
receive more than one prize. 


All cards must be sent in before |] their lack of refinement, be taken up by the pores of the 
Sth December, 1007; aud the |i ckin ; whileif any of the nasty grease did burrow into the 
Day in the ie Daily oe flesh, no real good, but possibly harm, was likely to follow. 
and the Standard, and also in the (2.) That inasmuch as Natare herself first gave us 
Birmingham Gasette, Bristol || the instinct to rub a place that hurts, the i appli- 


cation was probably to be found in amongst Nature's 
vare medicinal herbs and plants growing on the out- 
skirts of civilisation. 

How wonderfully successful were the inquiries along 
these lines—how certain vegetable saps and juices a 
oila were carefully selected, and then how costly 
experiments became necessary in order to refine these 
8.11.3 poo and ascertain the best proportion of each 

oo ager arama — the my pecthings 

AN and antiseptic efficiency of the pure balm een 

MUSIC Sa . ora. | Prought tothe highest standard by an original method 
ing Stands. of joining together the different saps and juices, there 
No. 0 (Gold Bronzed Iron), | still remained the task of inventing new and large 
2/-, 3 for 6/6, enough machinery for producing Zam-Buk on a scale 

No. 6 (Heavier Pattern with }and at a price within the reac of the most modest 
3 for @.8. > Sie ure , and how since the attainment of this success 

No.8 (€pecial Nickel Plated), 
3/6, 3 for 99. 


Daily Mercury, Leeds Mercury, 
Manche: ter Courier, Worth Mail 
(Wewceastle-on-Tyne), Shefficld 
Diily Telegraph, South Wales 
Daily News, Glasgow Record, and 
Irish Independent. The decision 
of Bovril Ltd. will be final. Wo 
correspondence. 


am-Buk bas justified its claim to be the world's 
geentens eopee wpe and, as mach, a ay ~— 

endorsed by medical men, nurses, and others, an is the 
ha inna prex-renity fircat-atl and skin-cure of the British race.— 
HENRY RILEY, Constitution | ‘I'his is a story that needs no re-telling here. 

Hill, Birmingham, Zam-Buk ‘has revolutionised existing methods of 
healing cute, bruises, burns, scalds, chapped hands, cold 
sores, chafing, in treating in a new scientific and effec- 
tive way the worst case of eczema, piles, ulcers, bad legs, 
blood-poisoning, festering, psoriasis, scurf, ringworm, 
children’s scalp troubles, sores on the back, and all 
those inflamed, burning, irritable, and diseased condi- 
tions of the human skin that incapacitate and torture 
their thousand victims. 

The next worst thing to rubbing on the skin na-ty 
ointments containing rancid animal fat is to try and 
cure skin irritation and skin eruptions with cheap salves, 
possessing no medical properties,and which their makers 
do not dare to recommend for the cure of any actual 
skin disease. Chafing and roughness, brought out first, 
perhaps, by the bad weather, are Nature's early signals 
of skin disease, and instant recourse to the medicinal 
anointings with Zam-Buk is indispensable if your skin 
is to be saved from the clutches of sume obstinate afflic- 
tion, and once more endowed with the clearness and 
By) velvety feeling which reflects the health of the tissue, 
which is the great purifying surface of your body. 

Zam-Buk ig the naiural and ideal application for 
pimples, rashe, eruptions, blotches, spots, sures, 


Carriage Puid in United K'ngdom, 


YOU MUST 
SEE 
PAGE 325. 


12. CARD OF 


LAKEYS 


“i wounds, wieers, eczema, soiinsis, ringworm. scalp. 

Boot PROTECTORS MU disenses. piles, etc. Keep a box handy at home for cuts, 
INSIST . Ai bruises, burns. ar ge pains, anelae nar 

5 “ » BH sore feet or hands, rongh faces, ete. all chemists 
See ier f'and post free from the Zam-Buk Co., 4 Red Cross 

vw? DONT BE GULLED. Bistrot. E.C., or C. E. Fulford Ltd., Leeds, for 1/14 or 


2, per box (2,9 box contains nearly 4 times the 1/12). 


Two practical conclusions were come to in the course ‘ 


-_ 2 wer ae 6 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT. eee 


eee 
1Ib of ATORA —_ | RE sr 
Ri, Ge ge > | (BILLIARDS AT HOME 


as far as é' 
You can place one of these on your dining-room table and lift it of 


1 Ib of the . : ~ Ps: A store against the wall when it is not wanted. In every respect it is a porf 
‘ best L f 7 pee reproduction of the full-sized match table and gives exactly the same fe 
There is no game which gives such continued fascination as Billiards. 
fresh possibilities and fresh strokes are always being discovered. tacos d 
play this as well as their husbands and brothers, It is a game of ;: 
combining amusement with recreation, a" 


RI LEY’ Ss BILLIARD TABLE snesTi — 
Billiard = 
Tables. 


Because: 


There is no skin; no waste; 
no water—nothing but con- 
centrated suet, sterilized, and so pure 


that it will keep. 
Shredded 


"ATORA’ «.% 
Suet 
has also the following great advantages: 
No Chopping—No Waste—in tiny particles ready 
to mix with the flour, thus saving time. 


“ Atora” is extracted from the finest fresh Beef Suet, | 
refined, sterilized, absolutely pure and wholesome. 


CASH OR 
EASY PAYMEN 
Cash Price. 


Size, 4 ft. 4in. by 2ft. 4in...25 7% 6, or in 13 Monthly Pay. / 13 Monthly Payine:it: « 
5 ft. 4in. by 2ft.10in... & 7 6) meats, us here : ie =e 


” 


*, © Oft. 4in, by 3 ft. 4in... 5 S ©O* shown, being only os ra 
” 7 ft. 4in. by 3ft.10in... 7 5 O) 6 per cont. on ( ‘: a 
8 ft. 4in. by 4ft. 4iv.... 10 0 0 Cash Price. 


RILEY'S 
Billiard and Dining Tabi 


ombined). 
Fitted with Ri! Patent Action for Raising. Lowering, and Levellirg. A handsoiro pec 


It takes the place of raw suet, lard, and cooking furn.ture as a Dining Table, and a high-class Bi Table. Made in Mahogany, Oak, Wa!nut, 
butter, and is more digestible, and does not repeat like Cash prices and Since \Bize St. din, x 2ft. 10in, Gft, din. x Sft. din. Fit. din, x Sit. lin, tt. ta. «Ut 
arin A : Sete nt! £19 10s, 815, S18 10s. £24 1 

* ATORA” is sold in two forms— Table are Al 


Dining Or in 13 Bonthly Instalments plus 5 re cent on above Cosh Prices 
beth ea 


18 Menthly Insta ments, Full 1 


me size. tails im List seut ou ayy licatiouy 


Shredded for Puddings and Pastry, and 
In Blocks for Frying and Cooking. 
CAteleable from all Grocers, Stores, &c., te Lib. and A-lo, boxes. 94!. per Ib. 5. fer 31h 


HUGON & CO. Ltd., Pendleton, Manchester. 


£1,000 CASH " MARRIAGE” CONTE 


on receipt of post-card, full detailed Illustrated Catalogce of Billiand and Dia 
FREE ‘Tables and small or full-sized ‘lables and Sundries. 
Record All-Round Break is still $21 by John Roberte on RILEV'S Tadic. 


E. J. RILEY Ltd., Willowdale Billiard Mills, ACCRINCT 


XMAS GREETING CARDS. 


£25,000 Free Xmas Gifts 


‘ Send no Money. a 
In order tointroducsauy PENNY XMAS CARDS iie’rhites: 10 


any PERSON —_ ‘as Musical Instruments, Leather Goods jb af all kinds, Rifles, 
; ent’ 


eee 


= 


0. 
WITH THE XMAS CARDS YOU WILL RECEIVE FULL PARTI- . % 
CULARS OF OUR £1,000 CASH (¢MARRIACE” CONTEST. . 
Write at once—don't delay (Post-card will do) to : 


' ACTE & CO., 


(Dept. P.W.), 85, Fleet St., London, E.C. 


~The sales of this Sauce have 
more than doubled during the 
last twelve months. 


Everybody can afford to 
have good soup with dinner 


No matter what the rest of the meal may 
be, whether a roast, some cold meat, or 
even a “ bit of cheese,” a basin of good, 
hot, nourishing soup is an ideal beginning. 

E.D.S. is real soup; soup complete with beef, vegetables 
and szasoning ; nourishing, strengthening. appetising soup. 
Just needs boiling, that’s all.—Penny Packets. 


DWARDS.“ SOUP 


Of all Grocers and Cornchandlers. 


Equally delicious with 
fish, all kinds of meat 
dishes, or soups. 


Exquisite fruity flavour ; 
Piquant and appetising ; 
An excellent digestive. 


Full-size sample bottle, with name of nearest agent, sent 
post free on receipt of six penny stamps. 


E. LAZENBY & SON Ltd., London, S.E. 


" ‘WEEK ENDING 
Nov. 7, 1907. 
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SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


Crisp Wafers ; 

Are always popular and easily made. 
Make two pounds of flour into a stiff paste 
vith a pint of milk, and the yolks of two 
ergs; add a little salt. Knead the paste till 
ouite smooth, and roll out very thin. Cut 
jnto rounds with a sharp cutter, prick with 
a fork, and bake slowly till crisp. 


Apple Jam. 

Weigh two pounds of apples, peeled and 
cored, put them into a stewpan with about 
one pint of cider and one pound and a half 
of preserving sugar (and a little root ginger 
is liked by some people). Cook slowly till 
the fruit is perfectly soft, then press it 
through a colander, and pot for use. (Reply 


to MapyaN Fowey. 


Lemon Rice. ; 

Cook three ounces of rice in a pint of 
milk till tender. Then sweeten with caster 
srvar, and flavour with essence of lemon. 
Pour into a pie-dish, and serve with this 
sauce: Beat one egg until stiff with two 
winces of sugar, then add half a cupful of 
}-iling water, and flavour with lemon 
juice. Tf you have it, use lemon rind to 
ilavour the rice instead of essence. 


Egyptian Stew. 

Wash and soak one pint of lentils, and 
place in a stewpan with three carrots, two 
inrnips, two onions, two sticks of celery, all 
cut very small. Pour over a quart of water 
er stock, add pepper and salt, and stew 
slowly for two hours and a half. Then add 
some slices of cold meat, and simmer for 
laif an hour. Ten minutes before. serving 
wld ketchup and browning to taste, and serve 
in a deep dish. 


aasty Pudding. 

Boil one quart of new milk with a little 
salt to flavonr. Work six ounces of flour 
into a paste with cold water, and pour the 
beiling milk on it while stirring. Return 
ts the saucepan, stir while boiling for ten 
minutes, put into a buttered pie-dish, put 
a little butter on the top, and just brown in 
tie oven. Serve with sugar and a squeeze 
ef lemon juice. 

German Beefsteake. 

Take one pound of beefsteak and one 
pound of veal, mince them very finely, and 
add a little chopped parsley, the squeeze of 
a Jemon, a small quaniity of anchovy sauce, 
one egy, with pepper and salt to taste. Mix 
all well together, shape into rounds, which 
rust be dipped into egg and breadcrumbs 
and fried in boiling fat. 
ef lemon and half an anchovy on each, and 
pour some good gravy inta the dish. 

Dry Curry of Mutton. 

Fry a sliced apple and onion till brown 
in a little butter, then add a tablespoonful 
of pea-flour, and stew all together. Cut some 
tinder cooked meat across the grain in small 
ica, and add to the onion, cook all till 
het through, stirring as little as possible. 
scatter over a teaspoonful of curry powder, 
salt and pepper to taste. Pour over all two 
tablespoonfuls of good gravy, stir till dry, 
ind serve with a border of nicely boiled rice. 
(Reply to CuLRoss.) 


Celery Fritters. 

Make a very good vegetable course for 
supper or dinner. Cut celery, leaving out 
the centre pieces, into lengths of three inches, 
aud, after cleausing. boil in as little water 
as possible. Drain the water off, dry in a 
cloth, and season with pepper and salt with 
a seasoning of hope parsier. Dip each 
piece into good frying batter, and cuok in 
le-p fat till a rich golden brown. Drain 
very dry,. and serve on a d’oyley with 
chopped parsley scattered over. 

To Pickle Spanish Onions. 

Peel the onions, cut each into rings, and 
spread out on a large dish; then lightly 
sprinkle with salt. In about half an hour 
iar off the watery brine, and put the onion 
in the jar. Now, pour on scalding vinegar, 
(rough to cover the pickle. Boil up with 
every pint of vinegar, before it is used, half 
mi ounce each of whole black pepper 
allspice, and a quarter of an ounce each of 
“oves and ginger. Keep the jar on the hob 
or top of the oven for two or three days, then 
Nec down with bledder. In a menth it will 

fit for use. (Reply to NaNcy.) 


HOME NOTES. PAGE. — 


Serve with a piece | actuall 


‘| An instinctive jealousy exists hetween the two 


and ! 


Hava you ever seen the Kaiser in oil-sXins ? 


THE SMARTEST COAT OF ALL. 
Isn'T this a fascinating little coatee? Now you really must confess 
that it is quite a long while sinca you saw 
anything half as charming. Besides it is so 
sensible, for it closes in front and thus affords 
ample protection against the chil! winds of 
autumn. 
Nor is iis appearance the only uncommon 
thing about it, for its muke is decidedly 
novel, since shoulder seams there are none. 
The fronts, as you will see (and the backs as 
zo must divine), are cut on the French- 
ice principle, with a seam midway. The 
under-arm piece is of the ordinary type but 
the fronts and backs overlap it, a fact which 
is made patent by the exceedingly clear 
sketch vided by our artist. Not only 
should the neck and fronts be iuterlined with 
canvas, but the portion which passes over 
the top of the sleeves must be similarly 
managed. 
Two and a quarter yards of forty-two 
inch material seems a good deal for so short 
“ @ coat, but, on the other hand, when 
‘ou remember the manner of its making, it 
is not much. Moreover, next week, in this 
space, particulars will be given of a smart 
nine-gored skirt which would prove an 
excellent complement to our ccat—its 
number is 17380—and, unless you decide to 
face that skirt with materia!, a certain 
proportion is bound to be left over which. if 
_ decided to make the coat us well, might 
utilised for it. Six anda half yards of 
double-width goods would suffice for the 
two. 


COC 


THE HOMELY GIRL. 

THERE is an old adage which says, ‘“ Beauty is but skin deep, but ugly 
goes to the bone.” It does not benr the truth on its face. 

A bomely girl, if she reulises that she is not pretty, is generally good. 
generous and, if she gets married, she makes a good wife. 

The pretty doll of a girl, with the face of a wax figure and with sylph- 
like form, generally becomes the cross, ugly old woman. She grows ill- 
natured because her beauty has faded, which was all she prized when 


No. 17380, Pay pattern, 

post fice frou Pattern Det 

ment, Pearson's Buildings, fo: 
rietta Street, London W.O, 


oung. ; 

On the contrary, the homely girl welcomes age because it brings with it 
the t due to accumulated years. 

The homely girl never attempts ae tel In the absence of personal 
charms, she cultivates her mind to make up the deficiency, and generally 
succeeds. 

Let the homely girl take courage. Men of sense and honour admire 
her for Ifer good qualities of mind and heart. 


THAT LITTLE BROTHER. 
InsTEaD of spending quite so much time and interest on the big brothers 
of their companions, girls should spend a little on their own growing 


| brothers. A small brother was once sent to bring his sister home one 


evening. He was proud and important over the duty assigned to him, and 

washed his hands without beiny told to, in honour of the occasion. 
He hea seen young men offer their arms to his sister, so after much 
hesitation he offered his. The sister burst out laughing. 

In an instant the little arm shot back. The sister did not mean to hurt 
him. She was only tactless, but it was years before that boy tried offering 
his arm to another girl. 

If a sister can once gain a brother's confidence, she can do wonders for 
him and with him. One thing she mast never do, is to laugh at bim. 
She must treat him —— aud when he pe pe to show an interest in 
girls she must encourage him to tell her all about them, and treat his 
confidences with the greatest respect. 

He is bound to seek the society of girls, and she can influence him 
wonderfully. A boy who has a nice sister will compare all girls to her, 
and be anxious that she should approve of his choice. 

Girls, don’t neglect your smalt brothers. Help them to be fine, manly 
men, instead of rough hobbledehoys. You will be helpiuy some woman 
incalculably, for a good brother makes a good husband. 


IN DEFENCE OF MOTHERS-IN-LAW. 

Is it not time to say something in defence of the much-abused mother- 
in-law? This is a reference to the husband's mother, for the wife's is 
generally an honoured guest in her danghter’s establishment. Jobn may 
privately growl at her, on occasion, and accuse her of exercising an und 
influence over Mary; but unless she be a very objectionable person indeed, 
he both respects and likes her, and “grandma” becomes a power in his 
honse. 

Not so with the husband’s mother. : 

To begin with, it is very hard for her to sincerely like her son’s wife. 
Perhaps hitherto the son 
and mother have been everyone and everything to each other. And the 
wife forgets how bitterly hard it is for a mother to give up her son at once 
and for ever. : ; 

The poor mother soon finds she is merely tolerated in her son’s house, 
and if she be wise and values the peace of all parties concerne'l, she submits 
to the inevitable and seldom goes there unbidden. If, on the contrary, she 
resents treatment which she considers unjust, and tries to enforce her 
claims to obedience and reapect, strife and misery creep in. How can all 
| this be remedied ? . 

As mothers-in-law, we may tell ourselves that when our children orc 
married we no longer have the first right to them. The young people 
should be left to make the best of their life, and we must never interfere 
! nor ever give advice until it is asked for. 
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HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


Incombustible Linen. 

Linen which is dipped in a solution of 
tungstate of soda, or even common alum will* 
become incombustible, and, therefore, is par- 
ticularly appropriate for mantelpiece hang- 
ings. (Irply to Kuwyn Vita.) 

Glycerine as an Application for Scaids 
_ Is most useful, and should be applied 
immediately after an accident. Strips of 
linen or rag soaked in glycerine to be gently 
laid over the affected part. (Reply to Euvera 
NoRNe.) 

To Keep a Zinc Pan Free from Ru:t, 

Rub all over the outside and bottom 
when new with shoe oil (which any boot- 
maker will supply), repeat the oiling about 
four times a year, and it wiil keep the pan 
quite bright for many years. (Lhauks to 
Pratt.) 

To Mix Flour Into Light Cakes, 

Add this last of all, as beating makes 
fluur tough. Sprinkle a spoonful of it, take 
a spconful of the mixture from the sides of 
the basin, and fold or drop it lightly over 
the flour. Do not stir. hipped whites of 
egys are also added in this way. (Heply to 
CATESHAM.) 

This Cloth Cleaner 

Is the one you made from my recipo 
before and found so excellent. One ounce 
of liquid ammonia, half an ounce of spirits 
of wine, a i of an ounce of virgin 
naphtha, and one pint of water. Keep 
tightly corked, and with a pieco of cloth 
apply the solution to parts needing cleaning. 
(iteply to Bevrast.) 

To Avert Chapped Hands, 

Take common starch and grind it with a 
knife until it is reduced to the smoothest 
powder, put this in a clean tin box, so as 
to have it continually at hand for use. Aiter 
washing your hands, rinse them in clean 
water, wipe and while they are still a little 
damp, rub a pinch of the starch thoroughly 
over them, covering the whole surface. The 
effect is magical. rough, smarting skin 
is cooled, soothed, and healed. (Reply to 
Wipuw.) 

To Clean a White Felt Hat 

Successfully, get some powdered magnesia 
and work it into a smooth paste with cold 
water. With a brush rub this all over the 
hat, most thickly on the dirty parts, and 
let dry. Then, with a clean brush, brush 
the hat thoroughly, and shake free of the 
powder. A second or even third application 
may he necessary if the hat is very dirty. 
I should think the white moiré might To 


cleaned with pipeclay. (lteply to Sus- 
SCRIBER.) 
Choosing Boots and Shoes for 


Children. 
The attention of every mother and nurse 


| should be given to the state of children’s 


_—————qu i _.___..__. 


feet, for much pain, lameness, and distcr- 
tion can be prevented if consideration is 
given in time to the child’s boots and shoes. 
If proper length and width is given all 
will go well, but this must bo seen to 
constantly, as little feet grow rapidly. li 
children wear shves, they should be casy 
pcross the toes, and of a good form in the 
sole. If the ankles appear weak consult a 
doctor withont delay. In a few months 
damage may be dene to the foot, which will 
never be gut over. 
Preserve Leaves and Flowers 

As follows: Flewers can be preserved 
for several months by dipping them care- 
fully as soon as gathered in perfectly limped 
gum-water. After allowing them to drain 
for two or three minutes, arrange them in 
a vase; the gum forms a complete coating 
on the stems and petals, and preserves their 
shape and culour long after they have 
become dry. Many people like to have 
bunches of autumn leaves in’ their reens 
because of the yreat varicty of their csloar 
and beauty of form. These can be pre-ervel 
so as not to decay under the influence of 
aiv in the following simple manner. Melt 
in a tin or earthenware bow] some sperma- 
ceti, and when it is liquid, but not too het, 
dip tie leaves in, ‘Then lay them ont on a 
smoo'hb surfres to dry. 
Tho leaves sbould te 
thoroughly conted, 
thonzh not too thickly. 
(HK. Crawiry.) 


If not, get thie month’s PEARSON'S MAGAZINE, 
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Still Increasing. 


I am delighted to be able to chronicle anvther increase 
in the amount received in connection with the 
limerick competitions. It is only further prooi of 
the confidence which all our readers place in the 
method of adjudication we have adopted. On another 
page I publish an article written by a competior 
who has entered these limerick contests since the 
first one appeared in Pearsun’s, but who has up to 
the time of writing failed to win even a consvlation 

ift. He is the ideal competitor, for he extracts 
roin hig weekly task more than his money's worth 
of pleasure and enjoyment, and is perfectiy satisficd 
that the lines which win are better than his. I 
may say this article only repeats the statements 
that are made in many scores of letters which I 
receive during the course of every week. Without 
wishing to appcar to force the views of such readers 
down the throats of the rest, I think it will be of 

neral interest for me to give you here an extract 
rom a letter of this kind. It is written by a reader 
residing in Cork, and runs ae follows: 


Dean Mn. Eptror,—Referring to the contents of a lettcr 
which appeared in the columns of P. 1. some time past froin 
on of the readers, on the subject of the fairncas cr otherwise 
of limerick competitions, I must say that I have taken a keen 
interest in the competitions announced in J’.W., and have 
etudied most carefully the lines sent in by the prize winners cach 
week, and have no hesiiaiion in etating that the adjudicators 
deserve great credit for their selections, more so than any of 
the other staffs employed by the different periodicals. A 
comparison of the results of the limerick com titions an- 
nounced in P.W. from the time they started with the results 
as published in other periodicals will confirm this opinion. 

Owing to my social position in this city I can safely say that 
the majority of the citizens are of the eaine opinion as myeclt. 
I have groat faith in P.W. siuce I came in touch with it, 
and I have watched the differeut competitions which have 
been on in the paper since then, ard conscientiously can say 
that they have been managed in a manner befitting onc 
of the leading weekly periodicals of our islands. 

You may publish in your paper whatever you think desirable 
of this letter, but I should like it to be pointed oul, for the 
information of the readers of Pearson's Weekly, that I am 
not one of the prize winners, although I myself have entered 
for eeveral of the limerick competitions; but I am not 
ashamed to acknowledge the fact that the lines sent in by 
the winners for the limerick competitions which I competed 
for were in erery Wey superior to the lines sent in by me. I 
believe in the old adage, “If at first you don't succecd, try, 
try again.” 

This is just the sort of spirit in which one should 
enter these competitions--a spirit that is bound to 
bring success svuner or later. 


Laugh and Grow Fat. 

“Do you think there is any truth in the phrase, 
‘Laugh and grow fat’?” asks Mary. “It occurred 
to me the other day that it wes really very unlikely 
such an expression should have becume so well 
known unless there was something to justify it. 
Most humorous entertainers and peuple of that sort 
are rather stoutly built, aren’t they? All my life 
I have been much toe thin, and nothing in the way 
of diet or medicine seems to make any difference. 
I wondered if I were to go in for reading humorous 
stories and laughing as much as possible, whether 
I should find that this had the desired result. 
What do you think ?”——_—__I should think it 
was quite possible, Mary. At all events, it should 
prove a most interesting experiment, and, if success- 
ful, will quite alter the art of advertising on the 
part of the publishers. We shall doubtless read 
eloquent testimonials to Mr. W. W. Jacobs and 
other eminent novelists based somewhat on the 
following lines: “Dear Sir,--I have the pleasure 
to inform you that, after reading the first chapter 
of your new story, I found that 1 had put on no 
less than three pounds in weight. Indeed, so ex- 
cellent ig your humuur that I was reluctantly com- 

lied to abandon the book about chapter 15, 
aving reached ten stone six, which the doctor 
informs me is the correct amount for my height.” 
I shall be interested to heavy from you again, Mary, 
as to the result of your trial. 


Why Cow-baiting is Unpopular. 

*J was reading a long account in one of the maya- 
zines about ‘bull-fighting in Spain,” writes In- 
quiner, “and it suddenly strack me as curiute that 
the victims should always be bulls and never cows. 
Why is this? From what I gather of the Spanisi 
nature, I imagine it is not due to any kindly con. 
sideration for the sex of the animal. I suppuse the 
fact is that cows are more timid, and would refuse 
to put up a good fight.’"—---—-———T am afraid you 
have got hold of the wrong end of the stick this 
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time, Ixqumer. It is for exactly the opposite 
reason that the gallant Spaniard confines his efforts 
to the bull. A cow is an agra d more dangerous 
antagonist. She will fence with her horns and ex- 
hibit a deadly skill, against which all the cleverness 
of the toreador would be unavailing. The blind, 
mail rush of a bull can be easily avoided hy a man 
who knows his business, but the attack of an, angty 
cow is a very different matter. <A bull in his 
natural state merely fights to obtain mastery over 
the herd, and has no particular desire for the death 
of his antagonist. A cow, on the other hand, fights 
to protect her young, and her whole object is to kill 
her assailant. This fact probably accounts for the 
far more deadly style of warfare, in which the latter 
indulges. 
fee ee 

The Green Room. 

“Ig it true,” inquires Puavcorr, “that the green 
room has been done away with in mcst London 
theatres? I always thought that when the members 
of a cast were not on the stage they went and sat 
in the green room, where they could receive their 
friends. A man I know, however, who has some 
experience of the world behind the scenes, told me 
that this was not the case, and that the green 
room had been abolished. If this is correct, what 
do the actors‘and actresses do with themselves? 
Go to their dressing-rooms, or sit about at the 
back of the stage ?”—- Your friend is quite 
right, PLarcuer. The green room, as far as London 
theatres are concerned, is as extinct re the dodo. 
When they are not actually engaged in the play 
the members of the cast sit in their dressing-rcoms. 
They are summoned by the call-boy a few minutes 
before they have to make their entrance. To hang 
about the stage when not wanted is an unpardonable 
sin only committed by beginners. Apropos of this 
fact, a story is told of a certain well-known London 
manager who once noticed an “extra gentleman” 
following the play night after night from “the 
wings.” Feeling annoyed at this breach of a recog- 
nised rule, he walked up to the ee enthusiast 
and remarked with assumed pleasantness: “You 
seem interested in the play!” The young man, 
deeply gratified, answered with what he imagined 
to he vast tact: “I love watching your wonderful 

Mr. ——.” “Ah, indeed,” replied the 
manager; “how much salary do you get?” “A 
guinea a week,” was the reply. “Is that all?” 
said the manager. “Well, in future you shall have 
30s. No, don’t thank me,” he went on, cutting 
short an effort at gratitude, “I like to encourage 
young men who are keen on their art. Only don't 
spend the other 9.” “Don’t spend it,” repeated 
his victim in a mystified voice. “No, save it up,” 
said the manager with cutting distinctness, “save 
it wp till you get three or four pounds, and theif 
buy yourself a nice ivory handled razor and cut 
your throat. I’m sick of the si ht of you!” Un- 
kind, wasn’t it, Piaycorr? ut it effectually 
answers your question as to whether p2ople are 
suppceed to hang about the stage. 


Winged Meseengers.. 
“Wny is it,” inquires K. L. C., “that pigeons are 
the only birds which have ever been employed to 


acting, 


carry messages? Have they got some curious in- | 


stinct, possessed by no other bird, which enables 
them to find their way home from almost any dis- 
tance?” As a matter of fact, K. L. C., 
you are wrong in your information. Falcons have 
also been used for the same purpose. A falcon 
sent from fhe Canary Islands to the Duke of Lermc, 
in Spain, returned from Andalusia to Teneriffe, a 
distance of 750 miles, in sixteen hours. Apart from 
the labour involved in taming and training it, a 
falcon would probably prove a more sat-sfactory 
postman than a pigeon. In the first place, he would 
not be nearly so liable to accidents. It must be a 
strong sturm indecd which will interfere with the 
flight of one of these birds, and almcet any other 
denizen of the air who attempted to arrest his. pro- 
gress would get considerably more than he gave in 
the way of punishment. As for speed, it hee been 
reckoned that at a pinch a falcon can put in a 
useful little sprint at something about 150 miles an 
hour. Not bad travelling, eh? All birds possess 
a sense of dircction, but in the case of a carrier 
pigeon it has becn developed to an abnormal degree 
owing to the fact that these birds have been used for 
their present purpose for many centuries. 


Tiring Music. 

Tromunoxe, as his nom de plume suggests, is a 
musician, and he has been indulging in an argu- 
ment with another member of the band for which 
he plays. TromBone asserts that his own instru- 
ment is the most exhausting one to perform on 
while his friend claims the same distinction for 
the big fiddle. My opinion is apparently invited 
to eettle the matter.——————As the pianolo is 
the only method of making music in which I in- 
dulge, I am afraid I cannot speak as an expert 
but a p«pular London conductor to whom I put the 
question told me that he considered the oboe to 
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make the greatest demand upon a player's pow. 

Personally, however, if one may judge by the Gui piaar: 
tions in which he indulges, and the weird n... 

which issue from his instrument, I am inclin.| i 
think that the gentleman who is kind enor, ;., 
come and play a cornet outside my gate every Pit. 
evening provides the correct solution. At all evi: . 
it would be difficult to imagine anything mov... 
hausting than his attempt at “The Lust Cher : 


Percy on the Pole. 

Most of us are content with the troubles that caus 
our way, but not so Percy. He seems tou wi: 
and hunt for them. “When one thinks,” he writs 
“of all the lives, and money, and labour, which 
have been wasted in utterly useless attempt. ty 
discover the North Pole, it is enough to make any 
reasonable man really angry. What on earth 4 
the good of it when it is found. There is nothin. 
to be seen there except ico and snow. Instead if 
making heroes of people like Nansen, and Peary, 31.| 
Wellman, we ought surely to regard them ahs ; 
as monomaniacs or else simply as men who ar. 
anxious to advertise themselves into noturici, 
Don’t you agree with me?” —No, Prney, 
I don't. I have a great admiration for auyius 
who sets out upon such a task as the discover «ij 
the Pole. In the first place, he is endeavenrin: 1., 
add something to the total of human know!edu 
and, secondly, he is undertaking a daring awl 
interesting adventure, which should appeal to anv. 
one with a trace of the sporting instinct. B: <i-les 
how do you know that there is nothing worth sstilfie 
at the North Pole? Take my advice, and tiy ty 
be a little more broad-minded. ; 


Treasure in the Lumber Cupboard. 

Wr: have received a letter from Mr. CG. F. Simoni. 
the hon. treasurer of F.A.F. lawn-tennis branch 
in which he appeals to all players, now that th 
season is passed, to send their old tennis halls i. 
Sir John Kirk at 32 John Street, Theobalds Rewi. 
W.C., for the use of the 7,000 poor little cripp..i 
children who are looked after by the Ragged Scho! 
Union. These old tennis balls would probabiy ni 
be used for tennis matches again, and they wonhd 
give the little children many hours of keen enjuy 
ment and fun, I now want to ask my readers if 
they will pursue this idea a little further. In nears 
every home -at all events, those in which there 
are children -thero is somewhere about the hits. 
a cupboard containing all sorts of discarded article. 
in the way of toys and games which will probally 
never be used again. Old lead soldiers, a brok.i 
cricket bat, a battered rocking-horse with a haii!: 
fractured leg, and goodness knows how many other 
relics of the past are jumbled up here in gorgeous 
confusion. Now, during one of these long winter 
evenings, when you have nothing particular to «., 
don’t you think you might pay a visit to this stor. 
house, and make up a bundle of the things whirh 
will never be used again, for the use of these cripple! 
children? It is impcssible to describe the delight 
with which these neglected mites will receive your 
gift. That broken lumber, which to you is merely 
so much useless rubbish, may be the means of 
bringing the most perfect happiness to the littl: 
cripples of the slums. Surely, such being the case, 
you will not grudge the trifling labour and expense 
involved in sending off a parcel as soon as possible 
to Sir John Kirk. “Little fish are sweet,” the ol 
proverb runs. The same might be said of hive 
charities. 

Forty Famove Songs. 

Fasmrox in songs changes ae it docs in everything 
else. At one time the sentimental ballad is ai! 
the craze, and we warble passionately of “heal-.” 
and “Cupid's darts,” and “the silver moon,” ar! 
“nights in June,” and all the other stock features 
of such melolies. Then perhaps a_ wave af 
patriotism sweeps across the country, and “Timur 
Atkins,” and “Boys of the Bull-Dog Breed” ditties 
meet us at every turn. Amidst all these variuin 
changes, however, there is one type of sung that 
never loses its charm or its popularity. I alli 
to these splendid, stirring old ballads, whieh have 
come down to us as a rich heritage from the pe! 
and have twined themselves round the heat uf 
every Englishman. 

There is something in such wonderful of] sos 
as “The Arethusa,” “Hearts of Oak,” “The Bay of 
Biscay,” “Here's a Health Unto His Majesty,” tl 
makes them evergreen. 

The popular song of to-day will be forgolfen tr 
morrow, but upon the classic songs and Dallats 
time hag no effect, and our grandchildren will -1"5 
them with as much gusto as our grandfathers dil. 

The thanks of us all aro due to Mr. Sidmy 
Moore, who has collected the cream of these grand 
old national ballads into a cheap and handy edition. 
“Forty Famous Songs of England” at the med st 
price of one shilling is an investment I can heartily 
recommend to all my readers. 
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LIPTON’S TEA. 


The Ler. bec in scab Weorld. 


THE GREATEST LIMERICK OF THE DAY. 


FIRST PRIZE. SECOND PRIZE. - THIRD PRIZE. 


| £ a Week for Life. £20 Week for Life. tha Week for Life. 


: AND 100 CONSOLATION PRIZES. 
| IF YOU WANT TO BE INDEPENDENT FOR LIFE 


the above Pensions will be given by the Stock Exchange Investment Corporation, . Limited, to the tiree 
ill in the last line of the LIMERICK in the best way that may be chosen by the judges. 


Competitors who f 
ALL YOU HAVE TO DO. we 
is to fill: i cut out, and forward the - Poupon below to the Stock Exchange Investment 7 age ues 8 Union Court, Old Broal ~~ *: 
together with an order for’ their ogee “ —— and a remittance of 2s. 6d. in pa: 
ad Sus useful’ book, have ons of the best opportunitce of making for tl os 


thousands of acres, 


> 


Pm , . . ‘ 
= saith eae : ee ae ni 
= a Bb ee ee 2... - ee 
~~ oe 7 a 2S 8 a8 CW 


4 


No member of f the 


Every Limerick: will be read: and carefully considered. 

: This coupon must be, cut, out, filled up, and - 

P.O. 2/6 to’ the Stock Exchange Inves:ment C 

Limited, 8 Union Court, Old Broad Street, London, 

|. More than one solution may be sent if wri: 
- plain piece of paper and ‘accompanied by eith-r 


ENTRY COUPON. THE LIMERICK. 
If you want to make mon OW ps may, 
The method's quite —— on bagel 
If this chance you 
You deserve then to 2 lose. ; = 


eee eeecsccce rec ceceee ves scsene sae sessesseceeseeneee ses recserees sen eenseesee ees ree 


Please forward me one of your Success,” for which I enclose a _ , 
seni oe pation & a ete ocih aa bask and’ eater caly.ou this aii sees bt pai 
understanding. é Here is a list . J Fhyming words which 
sasoveseovsvecssassonenstteassovsncsscusessegvecescoesecovevesceqeeseassnsonenseseenessosoensansaustessenes | competitors:— - - 
Re ee ee ee , Diszlsy, dism:y, guy, gainsay, bray, droy, try, 
: gay, flay, jay, hay, s'ay, lay, stay, may, say, nay, PS. 
aecenecoseneconenecscqnsestsscsasessensesenaversoesesacoresesescacoessogccnsseuecnvescrecesenooesenesee eee allay, play, ray, aay, way, array, pray, spray, ast.ay « ce 


decay, away, belay, betray, inveigh, weigh, relay, neigh, 
kan Nl Xe SE lS 


Competitors, in addition to trying their: skill, -will also te 
a further income of £5 a week and upwards upo2.a very outlay, by. the simple 
It is particularly desired that. all solutions ve sent in as early as as possible, 0 tthe eormoas amount of wort which is ental 7 
The Competition will be closed on January 1st, 196 caren te esqnmtaceh ta the poy ay Dey Bes Mait, rie atl 33 on January 16: 3. 
be eminent an + authorities, whose names y announced, 


